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late particular inftances of ervelty—great cruelty implied in the 


mortality of the Slaves; and that mortality, in the annual expor- 


tation of 100,.000 Slaves from Africa Reaſons againſt the pro- 
bability of any great permanent benefits ariſing from new regu” 


lations in favour of the Slaves—eſpecially in the colonies of a 


Rag WI ao Te of the aſſertion, that the abolition of 
| 


avery, though it may be morally juſt, is contrary to the inte- 
reſt of the nation — Cicero's opinion that public injuſtice is 
inconſiſtent with public utility — reaſonable hopes that the preſent 


Parliamentary inquiry into the Slave Trade will end in the aboli- 
tion of Slavery and the Slave Trade, 79 —6. 


Inconſiſtency of Slavery with the laws and Conſtitution of 
Great Britain—the ſubjects of ſuch a government guilty of the 


moſt aggravated injuſtice in ſupporting the Slavery of the Weſt 
 Indies—a view of ſuch circumftances in our law and Conſtitu- 
tion, as more immediately concern the queſtion of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade—Provifions in Magna Carta in favour of the 
Villein—Abolition of Villenage— the right cf a Slave to his li- 


berty on his arrival in England, acknowledged in the reign of Q. 
Elizabetrh—this protection of the Engliſh law in freeing a flave 
from all involuntary ſervice in England, decided in the caſe of 
Sommer/ett the Negro—ſum of Mr. Haxcrave's argument in this 
caſe, -BLacxsToNe's opinion of the extent of a Maſter's right 
to a Negro's ſervice in England, p. 96—102. 


The arguments _ the toleration of Slavery in England. 
and in favour of the Negro's right to liberty in England, ſo many 
proofs of the iMegality of Slavery in any paat of the Britiſh domi- 
nions—an expreis condition of colonial laws, that they ſhould 
not be inconſiſtent with the laws of the mother country—Cruelty 
of the Weſt Indian laws extracts from them—opinions of Mr. 
Suazye and Mr, PaLzy concerning them, p. 102—11 2. 


Conſideration of an objection that, though the Slavery of Ne- 
groes in the Britiſh Colonies be contrary to the general principles 
of the laws of England, it is now awthorized by two 2 of Par- 
liament— the circumſtances of theſe acts, temporary and parrial 
—the utmoſt that can be ſaid of them that they impliediy autho. 
rize the Slavery of Negroes in the Britiſh Colonies, whereas the 
permiſſion of Slavery is dire and effentially contrary to the ge- 


neral tenour of Britiſh law Weſt ladian Slavery in f con- 


demned by acknowledging the — right to liberty in Great 
Britain — r re condemned by the chief court in Scotland in 


the caſe of Knight the Negro—Inferences from the compariſon of 
Slavery in the Britiſh Colonies with the general ſpirit of the Bri- 
tiſd laws and Conftitution—Opinions of Mr.Syarzy, Dr. Paizsr- 
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kr. and Mr. Parv, on the duty and neceſſity of aboliſhing 
Slavery in che Britiſh Colonies, p. 112—123. | 


7. Good effects, which would follow from the abolition of 
Slavery, in preparing the way for the diffuſion of Chriſtianity 
and Civilization in Africa, a liberal and extended communication 
between Africa and Europe, and the diſcovery of the interior 
parts of Africa—the African negroes aſſerted to be incapable of 
civilization and improvement—the grounds of the aſſertion con- 
fſidered—cauſes of the apparent incapacity—proots of the ca 
city of the Negroes for intellectual improvement—Remarkable 
examples of imagination, of moral judgment, of political pru- 
. dence, and of abſtract reaſoning, in d in four African Ne- 
groes, Philli: Wheatley, Ignatius Sancho, Farhan, and the Maryland 
1 has been done in the Weſt Indies by ſome at- 
tempts to inſtruct the Negroes, to ſhew what might be expected 
under the encouragement of freedom and early education Suc- 
ceſs of the Moravians—15,000 Negroe Chriſtians in the Portu- 
goueſe Iſland of St Thomas under the line happy effects to be 
expected from employing Negroe Chriſtians to diffuſe the know - 
"ledge of Chriſtiavity 1 the inhabitants of Africa the 
Slave commerce a ſource of very confiderable revenues to the 
African Princes—the abolition of it would induce the Africans 
to cultivate other branches of Commerce to ſupply the loſs of the 
commerce in Slave —and, by a more extended communication 
with Europe, to facilitate the diſcovery of the interior parts of 
Africa, p. 124—143+ : 3 
8. Every Britiſh ſubject intereſted in the abolition of cuſtom 
inconſiſtent with the general tenour of the Britiſh laws and Con- 
ſtitution— No order of men exempt from the duty of doing their 
utmoſt towards — the abolition of Weſt Indian Slavery, _ 
and, of courſe, the Stave Trade, cuſtoms in every way repugnant 
to religion, humanity, and freedom, p. 143—148. 


"POSTSCRIPT= che object of the Poſtſcript, to ſhew that 
Slavery and the Slave Trade are injurious even to the intereſts 
of the Weſt India Planters, as well as to the general commer- 
c al intereſts of Great Britain—Premiſed, further particulars of 
the Maryland Negre—Opinions of Loxo, Hume, PosTLE- 
THWAIT, SMITH, MiLLar, Younxc, on the commercial diſad- 
vantages of Slave labour—circumſtances ſhewing that the Slave 
Trade is unneceſſary even to the ſupport of Welt Indian Slavery 
that it is too ancertain and precarious in its profits to individuals 
to be a national concern—that it is of zo advantage to the public 
revenue—that it is in a variety of reſpects injurious to the com- 
mercial intereſts of this country—and to its naval intereſts— the 
reſult of Mr. CLaxxs0n's inquiries into the Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade—Mr, Pos TLETHwaiT's Queries, p.148—166, 
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Ds IGN of the Conſiderations, to examine the queſtion 


reſpecting the abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade 


on grounds of natural, religious, and political duty — the Con- 


ſiderations on the two firlt points intended as an anſwer to a po- 

fition in Mr. Haz «18's Scriptural Reſearches, ““ That the Slave 

Trade is conformable to the principles of the law of Nature 
-onfiderations principally __ 


** delineated in Scripture.” — The C 
employed on the third point —reaſons for enlarging on that 
| point, P · 5 — 10. | | 


2. Propriety of trying the queſtion of the licitneſ of the 


Slave Trade by a criterion, which is the ultimate rule of all 


human actions the Scriptural Reſcarches adopt this rule, and at- 


tempt to prove that the Slave Trade is not only permitted by 


Scripture, but encouraged and enjoined — novelty of this doc- 


trine — dangerous conſequences, which would follow from ad- 
mitting it. P · 10 — 16, 1 
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e abuſes as they are called of Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
inſeparable from Slavery and the Slave Trade — it is no ar- 


gument againſt the abolition of Slavery and the Slaye Trade, 
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there are other abuſes of Society, which ought to be abo- 
liſhed — the greatneſs of one crime, not leſſened by the exiſ- 
tence of r as great — one of the arts of a bad cauſe, to 


involve in the event of it conſequences, to-which it has no rela- 
tion 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
AND THE SIG 


SLAVE TRADE, 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Dear Sik, 


H E following Conſiderations on the 
Abolition of Slavery and the slave 

Trade you have the beſt title to, as they owe 
their origin to your ſuggeſtion, and their pub- 
lication to your encouragement. Of the firſt 
ideas of theſe Conſiderations you were pleaſed 
to think not unfavourably : I ſhall be happy, 
if what I now ſend you, ſhould in any de- 
gree fatisfy your judgement on a ſubject, 
which intereſts you ſo much in common 
with every friend of religion, humanity, and 
| = freedom, 


(6) 
freedom. I propoſe to conſider the practiſes 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade upon grounds 


of natural, religious and political duty. In 


reply to the SCRIPTURAL RESEARCHES on 
the licitneſs of the Slave Trade, examined under 
the two firſt heads of theſe Conſiderations, 
ſeveral anſwers have appeared from the prefs 
to vindicate the purity of ſcripture truth 


from the miſrepreſentations of the * Re- 


« ſearches ;” and (I confeſs) I think that the 
fallacies and errors of that work have been, for 
the moſt part, completely expoſed and refuted.” 
— But why then publiſh, if ſo much has been 
done, and ſo well done?—All readers, you tell 
me, are not equally influenced by the ſame 


_ exhibition of a ſubject; and on a ſubject of 


ſo much conſequence to the happineſs of 
thouſands yet unborn, as the queſtion reſ- 


pecting the abolition of Slavery and the Slave 


Trade, if any new arguments can be brought, 


* Eſpecially in Mr. Danett's excellent Examination. The 
other anſwers are an Anonymous Scriptural Refutation of the 
Scriptural Reſearches ; Mr. Ramſay's Examination; and Mr. 
Hughes's Anſwer. The Reſearches have been adverted to in the 
new edition of Mr. Gregory's ingenious Eſſays Hiftorical and 


Moral, p. 406. and in an Anonymous Pamphlet entitled a 
not a Man and a Brother ? 


Or 


— 
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s perhaps, in the whole of his Reſearches be- 


| ſhould be ſorry to have the remark extended 


8 | I 
or known arguments ſet in a new light, X [ 
the trial is worth making. To this reaſon Fi 
you encouragingly add another, which comes 11 
nearer to the © Reſearches,” that though the 
fallacies and errors of that work have been for 
the moſt part. completely refuted, yet Mr. 
Harris's firſt poſition, that the Slave Trade is 
conformable to ihe principles of the lau of Nature 
delineated in the Sacred writings, has eſcaped 
the animadverſion of his Remarkers. — This 
poſition has been neglected by the Remar- 
kers, I conceive, not becauſe it is a ſub- 
ject of difficult ſolution, but becauſe the 
Reſearcher has drawn the reader's attention 
from the principle of his poſition by more 
ſophiſtry and evaſion than has been ſhewn, 


fides. I do not mean to detract from the me- 
rit of the other anſwers to Mr. Harris, and I 


beyond my meaning. Mr. Danett has no- 
ticed the impropriety of confidering Abraham | 
as living under the law of Nature, and all have | 1 


+ Particular Examination of Mr. Harri:'s Scriptural Refear- 
cher. P+ I. 
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tain arguments for the abolition of Slavery, 


(8) 
controverted the facts alleged in the conduct 


of Abraham and Joſeph, But they ſeem to 
me to leave Mr. Harris in poſſeſſion of his 
principle by not ſhe wing more fully its miſ- 
application, and the defect of the only proper 


evidence to try the aſſertion, I ſhall produce 


the evidence, which Mr. Harris has ſup- 
preſſed, and ſhall examine the poſition at 
ſome length, not only becauſe the fallacious 


application of it has been unnoticed in the 


ſeveral anſwers, but becauſe ſuch an exami- 
nation will afford an opportunity of oppoſing 


ſome of the general arguments for the li- 


citneſs of the Slave Trade by arguments, 
which, I believe, have not been preoccupied, 
I ſhall purſue the inferences, which I deduce 
from the principles of natural right and ſcrip- 
tural authority, and endeavour to confirm them 
by reaſons of political duty derived from our 


civil conſtitution. The inconſiſtency between 


Slavery or the Slave Trade, and the general 
principles of our law and conſtitution, between 
the permiſſion of ſuch uſages and our high 
pretenſions to civil liberty, appeared to con- 


not 


(3 


not leſs powerful on one hand, than the in- 
junctions of Scripture, and the rights of Na- 
ture on the other. But while no ſmall ſhare 
of eloquence has been diſplayed in aſſerting 
the claims of Nature, and the genuine in- 
junctions of God's word, this political in- 
conſiſtency has been very little inſiſted on in 
the many publications, which the preſent 
emergency has produced. That it ſhould not 
have been inſiſted on, is the more remarkable 
now the queſtion is become an object of na- 
tional inquiry ; eſpecially as the compariſon 
of Slavery, of Weſt Indian Slayery, and the 
tyranny of Engliſh ſubjects, is a topic, which 
admits and deſerves all the colouring, which 
paſſion and eloquence can beſtow, I would 
it were in my power to ropair this omiſſion, 
and do the juſtice to ſuch a ſubject, which it 


deſerves. But that you will not expect from 
theſe ſketches of epiſtolary converſation, All 


that I dretend to give you, are ſome faithful 


but very imperfect im; reflions of good will 
and good wiſhes to the great cauſe you fa- 


vour. A cauſe, which connects itſelf with 
every ſubje of Great Britain by ſa many ties, 


Who 


© 150 
who does not wiſh, however remotely, to 
ant 


Before I enter on the ſubject of the poſi 
tion juſt mentioned, I ſhall take the liberty 
of offering you ſome reaſons for the propriety 
of trying the queſtion of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade on the high grounds of natural and re- 

ligious duty; and at the ſame time ſhall lay 
before you an account of Mr, Harris's Data 
general mode of reaſoning, 


# If the Slave Trade be conſidered in the ag- 
WW gregate, there are a thouſand ſubordinate cir» 


9 


Is it inconſiſtent with the general rights of 


| 
[ vantage to conceal its horrors and deformities, 
| mankind ? It is beneficial & to our own nation. 


| ® The reader will not conſider this as any conceſſion in fa- 
[ your of the Slave Trade. A trade, ſeparately taken, may be 
q ſaid to be beneficial to a nation, if it enriches individuals, and 
1 increaſes the publie revenue. But relatively and compars- 
; tively taken, it may be highly injurious, by preventing the 
1 eſtabliſhment of more beneficial branches of commerce, and by 
producing many bad conſequences more than equivalent to its 

good effects. Sec below, note + p. gt, p. * and the 


Poſtſeript. 
Has 


cumſtances of private intereſt and national ad- 


— 


21 « . — BM wa 1 as 


be cafily decided. Is it confiſtent or incon- 


(9 


Has it oppreſſed and deſtroyed millions of our 
fellow creatures ? It has enriched many of 


our own merchants. Is it continued and ſup- 


ported with oppreſſion and cruelty ? It ad- 
miniſters to our own luxuries. But diveſt it of 
all ſubordinate conſiderations ; examine it in 
its principle, and try it by the ultimate rule of 
all human actions, and this complex queſtion 
of the licitneſs of the Slave Trade may perhaps 


ſiſtent with re will of God? If it be clearly 
inconſiſtent with the will of God, all private 
and commercial intereſts, all temporal and 


national advantages are lighter than the duſt 


that is on the balance. The Author of the 
| Scriptural Reſearches has choſen to try the 
licitneſs of the Slave Trade by this rule, and 


pronounces, that it is not only permitted by 


the written will of God, the Scriptures, but 
_ encouraged, and enjoined. 


There is a novelty in this doctrine, which 
at leaſt makes it a ſubje& of curioſity, The 


Scriptures muſt have been aitherto very ill 
under- 
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edufly explained, 


underſtood, and very ere 


if any juſt mode of interpretation can elicit 
ſuch a doftrine, That very ſpecious argu- 
ments ſhould be derived from grounds of na. 


tional expediency in favour of a Trade, how- 
ever unjuſt, inhuman, and untatural it may 
appear, which involves ſo many branches of 
national commerce, as have been aſeribed to 


the Slave Trade, is no wonder: or that thoſe 


arguments ſhould influence the opinions of 
intereſted men, in other reſpects, even of libe- 
ral and enlarged humanity. The purfuits of 


national wealth are unfortunately too often at 
variance with the precepts of moral juſtice; 


and the ends of private intereſt aſſume too 


much the appearance of national advantage, 


not to elude the moſt urgent remonſtrances 


of Nature and of Duty. But that any cuſtom 


ſo repugnant to the natural rights of man- 
kind, as the Slave Trade, or Slavery, the 
ſource and ſupport of the Trade, ſhould be 
thought to be conſonant to the principles of 
natural and revealed religion; that the Scrip- 


tures ſhould not only not prohibit the Slave 
Trade, 
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Trade, but erjoin the practiſe of it, is 


a paradox, which it is difficult to reconcile 
with the reverence, which is due to the 
records of our holy religion. Many at- 
tacks have been made of late on the autho- 
rity of Scripture both by the avowed enemies 


of Chriſtianity and its profeſſed friends. But 


nothing would more effectually ſubvert its 
authority, than to prove that its injunctions ate 
inconſiſtent with the common principles of 
benevolence, and inimical to the general 
rights of mankind. It would degrade the 
ſanctity of Scripture, it would reverſe all our 
ideas of God's paternal attributes, and all ar- 


guments for the divine origin of the Chriſ- 


tian religion derived from its precepts of uni- 
ver ſal charity and benevolence. Indeed the 
Reſearches contain ſuch ſhocking alternatives 
with reſpect to the Deity, ſuch levity in the 
diſcuſſion of ſcriptural authorities, yet ac- 


companied with ſuch profeſſions of reverence 


for the Deity and his Scriptures, fo overchar- 
. ged, and fo incongruous to the object of the 
Reſearches, that if the Author is ſerious in 


B | his 


wy 
his profaſtiond; he has unfortunately left on 


the minds, I believe of moſt of his readers, | 


an impreſſion very different from what he in- 


' tended. When a writer profeſſes his reve- 


rence for Scripture and declares himſelf the 
friend of freedom, humanity, and virtue, 
who has any right to queſtion his profeſſions? 
But if with his reverence for Scripture his Re- 
ſearches tend to prove that the laws of God 
are inconſiſtent with the laws of Nature ; if 
with all his love of virtue, humanity, and 
freedom, he becomes in his concluſions the 


advocate of injuſtice, rapine, and oppreſſion, 
whatever is allowed to his ſincerity muſt at 


leaſt be deducted from his diſcernment. 


But while we do juſtice to the ſincerity of 
his profeſſions, it would be great injuſtice to 
the ſubject, not to obſerve that theſe profeſ- 
fions are calculated to miſlead the incautious 
reader, and reſtrain the exerciſe of his judge- 
ment. There is ſomething ſo repulſive in the 


_ aſſertion, that the Slave Trade is authorized 
and injoined by Scripture, that it requires all 


the 


mT 


the external aids of perſuaſion, ſuch as pro- 


ſeſſions of piety, of regard for humanity and 
freedom, and a diſplay of geometrical and lo- 
gical pretenſions, to conciliate any attention 
from the reader. Accordingly the Author 
makes an implicit reverence for the Deity and 
his ſcriptures, the chief principle on which 
he builds his hopes of eſtabliſhing the licit- 
neſs of the Slave Trade; and * expects con- 
«« viction only from ſuch perſons as are not ſo 
far deſtitute of every ſentiment of religion 
and good ſenſe, as to diſbelieve the divine 
« authority of the ſacred writings, in which 
the finger of God has left in indelible cha- 
* raters the viſible impreſſion of his wiſ- 
„ dom.” * In ſtill ſtronger terms he adds 
(p- 76.) that whoever does not acquieſce in 
« the ſcriptural deciſions, quoted in the Re- 
«« ſearches, declaring in formal words the li- 
* citneſs of the Slave Trade, cannot be ſaid 
to acknowlege in fact that the holy ſcrip- 
** tures are the unerring word of God.” Every 


reader muſt feel a diſpoſition to admit without 
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| Farther inquiry the reſult. of that reaſoning, 


which is profeſſed. to be deduced from the 
wiſdom of God, and the deciſion of his 
6criptures,, And if we are to renounce the 
Bible or admit the licitneſs of the Slave Trade, 
who can deliberate? The very form of the 
Reſcarches ſeems rather intended to command 
ecquieſcence, than excite inquiry. For who 
would ſuppoſe thoſe arguments to be imper- 


that reaſoning to be without certainty, which 
is intrenched in Corollaries and Data ? But 
non tam autores in diſputando, (qui aut quales, 
ſays Cicero,) /ed momenta rationis quærenda 


I have given you a general account of the 


impreſſions, which were left on my mind, on 
a 2 peruſal of the Scriptural Reſearches, I ſhall 


now confider more particularly the principles 


from which the ſcriptural doctrine of the 


Slave Trade is ſaid to be deduced. 


| To the Reſearches are prefixed certain 


fect, which confidently appeal to Logic; or 
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Data, as general and fundamental principles 


of the inferences, which are drawn from the 
paſlages of Scripture quoted in the Reſearches, 
Data, which are to ſerve as general princi- 
ples to particular facts ſhould be unqueſtion- 
ably true in themſelves, ſhould be ſtrictly 
definite in their terms, and ſhould be neceſſary 
to the ſubſequent reaſoning. If they are not 
neceſſary, they can anſwer no other purpoſe 
than of oſtentation and artifice ; if they art 
not definite, they can ſerve only the ends of 
fallacy and circumvention : and if they are 


not unqueſtionably true, they cannot be ge- 


neral principles, and any thing rather than 
Data. I ſhall endeavour to ſee how far the 
Data of the Reſearches poſſels the proper re- 


% have prefixed, ſays the Author, to the whole a few po- 


fitions or Data, which I truſt wil} be found ungaeftionadhy true, 


and exactly conformable to ſound reaſqn ; in order that I may 
not be interrupted in the ſequel with unneceflary repetitions 
of general principles, nor be in the leaſt conſtrained to enter 
into a formal confutation of arguments, which do not imme- 
diately affect my ſubject, and that the Reader may ſee at one 
view the very fundamental principles of thoſe inferences, which 
I draw in favour of the-SLavs Traps from the Scriptural 
paſſages I have ſelected in the courſe of my Reſearches, out 
of a greater number of the ſame import 1 could cafily pro- 


. duoce.“ 


quiſites, 
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: quiſites. If 1 ſhould canvaſs the terms rather 
minutely, I truſt you will not impute it to a 


defire of cavilling, or think me unneceſſarily 
minute. A writer, who advances, under the 
authority of Scripture, a doctrine, which ex- 
cites our abhorrence, and comes forward with 
extraordinary pretenſions of demonſtrative 
exactneſs, challenges a more than uſual ſcru- 


tiny of his terms and proofs. If he aſſumes 


the forms of Demonſtration, but at the ſame 
time throws a cloud of words before our eyes, 
it is neceſſary to diſſipate the duſt that is raiſed 
between us and the object of our attention. 


Datum IJ. That the Volume of the Sa- 


* cred Writings commonly called the Holy 


Bible, comprehending both the Old and 
« New Teſtaments, contains the unerring 


K Deciſions of the Word of God.“ 


The plain and proper ſenſe of this Propo- 


| fition no one can doubt the truth of; but 
before it can be admitted as a Datum to re- 


ſearches into Scriptural doctrines, it is neceſ- 
| ſary 
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ſary to define the extent of the term De- 
*« cifions.” Deciſions of the word ꝙ Gd can 


mean only certain declarations of God's will, 


whether by command-or prohibition, or by 
judgement paſſed on actions already done. 
But there are many, tranſactions both of an 


indifferent and criminal nature recorded in 


Scripture, which in the mere record neither 
expreſs or imply any declaration of God's 
will. So that though the deciſions of the 
word of God are contained in the Bible, all 
things recorded in the Bible are not deciſions 


of God's word: much leſs can we ſay that 


all tranſactions and cuſtoms recorded in Scrip- 
ture are ſanctified by the record. 


Datum II. That theſe Deciſions are of 
„equal authority in both Teſtaments.“ 


Not granted : Becauſe many of God's in- 
junctions and permiſſions in the Old Teſta- 
ment were addreſſed to the particular circum- 
ſtances of the Jews, and are not binding on 


\ . Chriſtians. A ſlight attention to the diſpen- 


diſpenſations 
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ſations of Moſes and of Chriſt will explain | 
why many injunctions of the law of Moſes - 
are not binding under the Chriſtian difpen- 
ſation. The law of Moſes was given to a 


peculiar people ſeparated from the reſt of 


mankind, and deſtined to preſerve the true 


knowledge of God uncorrupted by the errors 
and ſuperſtitions of the ſurrounding nations. 
For this reafon it ſeems, that though the 
Decalogue relates to general duties incum- 
bent on all mankind, the ceremonial and ju- 
dicial law was accommodated to the exigen- 


cies of a peculiar people; and was in à va- 


riety of reſpects, by many peculiarities, and 
repugnancies to the cuſtoms of other nations, 
calculated to keep the Jews a ſeparate and 
peculiar nation. But by the new Covenant 


between God and Man the wall of ſeparation 


was removed. The nations were no longer 
to be conſidered as unhallowed and unelean : 
but all Men were to be united under one 
leader and Saviour. Therefore the new law 
does not repeat the peculiar injunctions of 
ritual and judicial obſervances in the old; but 

is 


1 
is confined to the great principles of religious 


and moral duty contained in the Decalogue, 


though explained and enforeed with greater 
purity. Its principles are of univerſal appli- 
cation; they aſſimilate equally with all fitua- 
tions and intereſts, and tend to promote peace 
and good will, and concord amongſt all Men. 
By this difference in the two diſpenſations 
many of the injunctions of the old law loſe 


their obligation on the followers of the new, 


ſome being ſuperſeded by the greater efficacy 
of a ſubſequent la; others, though not ex- 
preſſly, yet by their inconſiſtency with the 
er purity and _— of the new. 


Datum III. That as there can be no 

« preſcription againſt the authority of God, 
«whatever is declared in any part of the 
« Scriptural Records to be intrinfically good 
*« or bad, licit or illicit, muſt be eſſentially 
« ſo in its own nature, however ory we any 
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« ſuch_ declaration may be to the received 


*« opinions of men for any length of time.” 
i. e. in fewer words, Whatever action or 
cuſtom is declared in Scripture to be intrinſi- 
cally good &c. muff be intrinſically good, 


though ſuch action or cuſtom may be by men 
univerſally conſidered as bad. 


We know that the word of God is true 


from the beginning, and that bis truth endu- 


reth to all generations. But are things ever 
declared in Scripture to be intrinfically good, 
or intrinſically. bad? If there are no ſuch 
declarations, it is not conſiſtent with fair en- 
quiry to inſinuate them. The inſtructions 
of Scripture, I apprehend, do 'not reſt on 
the intrinſic and eſſential natures of things, 
or actions, (which are of too abſtract and 
evaneſcent a nature to influence the conduct 
of mankind ;) but on the plain, palpable 
will and commands of God. The concluſion 
of the Datum ſuppoſes, what, I conceive to be 


an impoſlible contradiction, that the intrinfic | 


goodneſs or badneſs of a thing may be con- 
trary to the univerſally received opinions of 


Men. 


„ 

Men. Whatever appears to the generality of 
Mankind to be intrinſically bad cannot be, 
think, eſſentially good. The univerſal ſenſe 

of Mankind is founded on the common feel- 
ings implanted in human nature by God, and 
is nothing leſs than God's unwritten will, 
and can never be contrary to any written law 
of God, | 


Datum IV. 46 That as the Supreme Le- 


5 „ giſlator of the World is infinitely juſt and 


« wiſe in all his deciſions reſpecting Right 

we and Wrong, and is no ways accountable to 
« his creatures for the reaſons of his conduct 
in the government of the world; ſoit muſt 
ebe a degree of preſumption highly crimi- 
nal in any creature to refuſe aſſent to thoſe 
** Deciſions, only becauſe he cannot compre» 


hend the hidden principles of that ĩmpar- 


*« tial juſtice, which chatacterizes every de- 
*« cifion of God.“ Granted, with no other 
objection but its 0 to the Scriptural 
Reſearches. 


2 Datum V. 
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Datum V. . That no perſon can be ſup- 


5 Scriptures are the infallible word of God, 
unleſs he acquieſces without reſerve in 


*« every; ſcriptural deciſion however incom- 


« prehenſible the reaſons nos motives may 


ce * be to him.“ APD 1 2 J 174 3 * 


If acqureſces in every ſcriptural decifion mean 
obeys every ſcriptural junction, this Datum 


cannot be granted, becauſe many injunRions 
| not only of ritual but even of Judicial autho- 


rity under the firſt Diſpenſation were abro- 
gated by the ſecond for reaſons mentioned i in 


17 . 


the Remark. on Dat. 2. 


s * 
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ne vi. That every . who 
* acknowledges the Holy Scriptures to be the 
* unerring Word of God, muſt conſequently 
* afſent to every Scriptural Deciſion without 


, reſerve, only becauſe he believes them to 


** be the declarations of God ; who being 


„ TRUTH itſelf can neither err, nor lead any 


one into error,” Anſwered by Remark on 
Du. V. 
Datum 
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Datum VII. That if one or more De- 
< cifions of the written word of God give a 
*« politive ſanction to the intrinſic licitneſs of 


e any human purſuit, for inſtance, (the S/ave 


Trade,) whoever profeſſes to believe the 
„ incontrovertible veracity of the written 
word of God, eſſentially incompatible with 
s the. leaſt degree of injuſtice, muſt conſe- 
« quently believe the purſuit itſelf to be in- 
* trinſically juſt and lawful in the ſtricteſt 


1 ſenſe of the word.” 


* this rare of words it is difficult 


to collect the Author's preciſe meaning. If 


by giving a pofitive ſanttion to the intrinſic li- 


citneſi of any purſuit he means merely a de- 


claration of Scripture, that a purſuit is intrin- 
fically licit, and conſequently that whatever 
is declared in Scripture to be intrinſically licit 


muſs be intrinſically juſt and lawful, it amounts 


to no more than the propoſition contained in 
Dat. 3. and has been anſwered in its place, 
If it means that whatever is dec/ared in Scrip- 


ture to be /zcit, muſt be mtrinfically lawful, 


that 
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that cannot be granted; becauſe whatever is 
intrinſically juſt and lawful muſt be univer- 


ſally juſt and lawful ; for the intrinſic natures 


of things are independent of all external ac- 
cidents, whether of time or place. But there 
were many things permitted by God in the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, which were forbidden 
by Chriſt, and therefore coud not have been 
univerſally and intrinſically juſt and Jawful. 


Different ſituations of Society and Religion 


make great differences in the expediency even 
of the ſame actions. See Rem, on Dat. II. 


There is befides an obvious impropriety in 
attempting to prove the intrinſic licitneſs of 
an action from the permiſlionsor injunctions of 
Scripture, that-is from its external obligations, 
Whatever is faid to be intrinſically good 


or bad is commonly. underſtood to be ſo in 


its own nature, independently of all external 
circumſtances... An action which is inrrimnfi- 


cally and eſſentially good is ſo independently | 


of the command, which injoins it. It would 
be an innaccuracy therefore unbecoming the 


writer 


2 2 8 
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writer of Data, to ſay that a purſuit is in- 
trinfically good becauſe it is ſo declared or in- 


joĩned in Scripture. If any thing were ii 
in Scripture to be intrinſically good, I ſhould 
believe it to be ſo on the authority of Scrip- 
ture. But if it be intrinſically good, it ic fo, 
in its own nature, and does not become fo 


through the authority, that gives it ſanction. 


Data VIII. IX. X. XI. XII. Theſe five 
Data are poſitions not of Scriptural authority, 
but of general policy, and are ſo far foreign 
to the ſubject of the Scriptural Reſearches. 
They proceed too on the ſuppoſition that Sla- 
very and the Slave Trade are intcinfically juſt. 


I bave before mentioned the impropriety of 


attempting to prove the intrinſic licitneſs of 


an action from its external obligation. In- 


trinſic qualities are to be difcovered, if at all, 
from their effects. The intrinſic good of any 
thing may, perhaps, not improperly be call- 


ed its fitneſs to the end for which it was in- 


tended. Mutual protection and happinets are 


the ends of Society. As all moral goods have 


reference 
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reference to Society, any moral good may be 
ſaid to be intrinſically good, which conduces 
to thoſe ends of Society. 


Whatever there- 
fore contributes to the happineſs of our fel - 
low creatures, and to mantain the juſt rights 


of Society, is intrinſically good, becauſe it 
promotes the peace and well-being of So- 
ciety. Whether Slavery and the Slave Trade 


can be reckoned amongſt the moral goods or 
evils, and whether they conduce to the peace 
and well being of Society, or the contrary, 
though it is an inſult to common ſenſe to aſk, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, when I come to 


examine the Reſearcher's poſition, that zhe 
Slave Trade is conformable to the principles of 


the law of Nature 2 in the a” 
writings. 


Datum IX. The 8th. Datum is included 


in the gth, and roth. The gth is as follows: | 


That as no private or national advantages 
«© whatever can alter the inherent turpitude 
* of a purſuit eſſentially unlawful : ſo no ar- 


8 * whatever built ſolely on the 
ES 16 * 


TW H 
te ſtrength of thoſe advantages, will ever juſ- 
« tify the Slave Trade, till the ſame be pro- 
« ved eſſentially juſt and lawful in its na- 
«« ture,” Granted, in its full force. 


Datum X. . That as no abuſes or male- 
t« practiſes whatever, committed in the pro- 
s ſecution of a lawful purſuit can ever alter 
« the intrinſic licitneſs of it: ſo no argu- 


ments whatever, built ſolely on the ſtrength 
« of thoſe abuſes, will ever evince the intrin- 
* fic deformity of the Save Trade, any more 


0 than that of any other lawful purſuit, where 
« abuſes are committed, unleſs the ſame be 
« proved eſſentially unjuſt and illicit.” 


| Gratited, that the abuſes of any purſuit do 


not prove the intrinſic deformity of it; but 


theſe abuſes may totally alter its expediency. 


A purſuit may, abſtractedly and intrinſically 


underſtood, not be contrary to law ; it may 
be indifferent, or it may, perhaps, be juſt 
and lawful, and yet its effects be highly inju- 
rious to Society. Al/ things are lawful unto 

| D me, 
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fically and eſſentially criminal or not, if its 
concomitant effects are injurious to Society. 


CP? 
me, fays St. Paul, but all things are nat expe- 
dient. The collateral effects may not ſhew 
the intrinſic deformity of the purſuit itſelf. 
But it is of very little concern to Society, 
whether an action can be proved to be intrin- 


The abſtract and intrinſic nature of actions 
can form no rule for the general conduct of 
mankind. Such a rule would be ſuſceptible 
of the worſt perverſions. There are few 
crimes, which might not be juſtified, if con- 
fidered abſtractedly from their eee n 


and N 


2 XI. That if abuſes and male- 


« practiſes, committed in the proſecution of 


* a lawful purſuit, can be checked and'pre- 


«« vented by legal Authority, the private and 
national advantages arifing from that pur- 


« ſuit, joined to its intrinſic licitneſs, ought 


% to have a very powerful influence towards 


not aboliſhing the proſecution of _ pur- 


« ſuit.” 
This 


( 32 ) 
This propoſition is too hypothetical to de- 
ſerve any conſideration as a Datum. If the 


experience of two centuries did not forbid us n 


to ſuppoſe, that the abuſes, as they are cal- 
led, of Slavery and the Slave Trade coud be 
effectually checked and prevented by legal 
authority, yet the ver nature of the offences 
complained of reſiſts the ſuppoſition, Op- 
preſſion, cruelty, the degradation of the hu- 
man ſpecies, and repugnance to the Britiſh 
conſtitution, are evils inſeperable from Sla- 
very and the Slave Trade. 


Datum XII. “ That if abuſes and male- 
*« practiſes, though evidently ſubject to the 


*« controul of the Legiſlature, are to be con- 


«« ſidered as ſufficient arguments to ſuppreſs 


„the Slave Trade, without any regard to its 
« intrinſic. licitneſs, every other branch of 


« Trade, in which abuſes are committed, 
« ought, on the ſame account, to ſhare the 
« ſame fate,” | 


| This Propoſition deſerves as little conſide- 
D 2 ration 
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ration as the proceeding. The enorm 


© 4 


ity of 


one crime is not leſſened by the exiſtence of 
another as great. It is one of the arts of a 


bad cauſe to involve in the event of it other 

conſequences, which are perfectly foreign to 
the queſtion, By ſuch a mixture of irrelative 
circumſtances, while the attention of the 


reader becomes occupied with ſome image of 
remote reſemblance, the ſuſpended judger 


ment is often reſtrained from deciſion, or 
miſled to concluſions vry adverſs to the ori- 
ginal 8 


From this view of the Data you will I 
think agree with me that they conſiſt of po- 
ſitions, for the moſt part, either undoubt - 
edly wrong, or very diſputable, or unneceſ- 
ſary to the Reſearches. The unqueſtionable 


poſitions, that the Bible contains the word of 


God, that the word of God is true, and that 
the ways of God are juſt and wiſe however im- 


Poſſible it may be for us to apprehend the truth 


of his word, or the wiſdom of his ways, are 
unneceſſary to any Oy into Scripture for 


the 


8 


the rules of mora/ conduct. Such Data may 


be neceſſary in diſquiſitions on the incompre- 
henſible attributes of the divine nature and 


providence, where reaſon has no other crite- 


rion; but on queſtions of moral conduct, 
ſuch Data can have no other effect than to 


give an improper bias to the mind, to pre- 


diſpoſe it to take for granted, what is to 


be proved, and (when prefixed to Reſear- 
ches, which pretend to prove the mo- 


ral conformity of the Slave Trade with the 
principles of natural and revealed Religion ) 
to prepoſſeſs it with an opinion that the 
Seripture' Hiſtory contains cuſtoms exactly 
analogous to the Slave Trade and confirmed 


not only by the permiſſion but poſitive com · 


mand of God. 


The Reſearches are divided into three 
Chapters, in which the Author undertakes 
to prove that the Slave Trade is perfectly 
* conſonant to the principles of the Law of 
* Nature, the Moſaic Diſpenſation, and the 
f* Chriſtian law, as delineated to us in the 

*« ſacred 
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CC: ) 
«« ſacred writings of the word of God. To 
all that has been advanced in the Reſearches: 
and the Data, whether ſcriptural or political, 
in proof of theſe aſſertions, it may perhaps be 
ſufficient to oppoſe the following poſitions : 


8 F 3 


1. That Slavery and the Slave Trade are 
inconſiſtent with the principles of the law of 
Nature deducible from Scripture, for reaſons, 
which will be ſtated hereafter. , 


g * A 2 


; | 2. That no concluſion can be drawn, in ter 
= | favour of Weſt Indian Slavery or the African , 

| Slave Trade from particular tranſactions re- 
5 corded in Scripture ; — becauſe the ttanſac - 
tions in Scripture, bear no reſemblance, to the 
= Slavery and Slave Trade in queſtion, and be- 
| cauſe tranſactions merely recorded in Scrip- 


ture Hiſtory are not ſanRified by the record. 


3. That no, concluſion can be drawn in 
} favour of Weſt Indian Slavery or the African u 
Slave Trade from the Hebrew laws reſpecting 
Slavery: — becauſe the conditions are by no. the 

ö 9 means 10090 


( 3s ) 
means analogons, and becauſe: (if they were) 
laws neither introduce nor juſtify on cu: 
. which wy „ apt] * 


4. That the eleareſt and fulleſt permiſſion 
of Slavery to the Jews under the laws of Mo- 
ſes does not make it allowable to Chriſtians : 
— becauſe the new law has annulled the old 
in all its ritual and judicial ordinances. We 
cannot reaſon from one ſtate of Religion to 
another, where any great revolution has in- 
tervened in the progreſs of Religion. 


5. That however ſuch permiſſion might 
appear to make Slavery in any degree allowa- 
ble to the firſt Hebrew Chriſtians under the 
Roman government, it does not by any means 
make it allowable under the free government 
of this country : — becauſe we cannot reaſon 
from one form of Government to another; 
nor even from one ſtate of Society to another 
under the fame form of government, where 
any remarkable revolution has mne in 
the 3 of political Society. 

6. That 
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6. That whatever may be the commercial 
and national advantages of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, they ought not to be tolerated, becauſe 


of the inadequacy of thoſe advantages to 
their * bad effects and 1 


7. 5 en e r 
ought to be aboliſhed on aceount of the good, 
which would follow from the abolition to 
Religion, to Mankind in general, and to 
Ourſelves. 


. Fas 9 
* 


1 have now laid before You a view of the 


principles of Mr. Harris's reaſoning, and what I 
_ conceive to be their defects: I have given you 
my reaſons for thinking that the queſtion of 
the Slave Trade, not only as a great national 


queſtion, but as the cauſe of human nature, 


| ſhould be conſidered independently of all pri- 


vate and commercial intereſts ; and on that 
ground I afterwards adopted moſt fully Mr, 


Harris's Datum, That as no private or na- 


« tional advantages whatever can alter the 
« inherent 


EEE CO FOULGEN:: 
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<& inherent turpitude of a purſuit eſſentially 
„ unlawful: fo no arguments whatever built 
i ſolely on thoſe advantages will ever juſtifp 
« the Slave Trade till the fame be proved 
eſſentially juſt and lawful in its nature.” 
F come now to his very extraordinary poſi= 
tion, that the Slave Trudi is conformable with 
the principles of the Law of Nature delineated 
tbe Sacred — 


e FRO Slow Trade 

for Nu through the whole of his Reſear- 
ches has been well obſerved by Me. Ramfay 
and Mr. Danett. It is a perverſion of lan- 
guage which invalidates all his inferences 
from the tranſafionr and laws recorded in 
Scripture. Ex comparatis imparibus vitve/a fit 
ar gun. ntats. a | | . | ' 


There is another defect in his terms equally = 
great in-applying what he calls the Law of 
Nature to his ſubject. It is evident, he 
i ſays, from the tenour of the Sacred Re- 
1 that between the creation of Adam 

3 1 


(3 ) | 

„und the ptomulgation of the Moſaic Jaw, 
6 the diſpenſation of the Law of Nature, 
« commonly called natural Religion, or the 
Religion of Nature, was the only true Re- 
e ligion in the world,” (p. 12.) What the 
Reſearcher meant by the Law of Nature 
being the only true Religion,” it is not eaſy 
to diſcover. Religion, I believe, is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into Natural and Revealed. If 
natural Religion was during that period the 
only true Religion, there coud have been no 
revealed Religion. If there was no revealed 
Religion till the promulgation of the Moſaic 
law, then natural religion muſt have been the 
only religion. But, further, we know that, 
during that period, together with the wor- 
ſhip. of one God prevailed alſo the abomina- 
tions of Idolatrous worſhip. Idolatry, as it 
was not the true religion, certainly was no 
part of revealed religion, How then can it 
be ſaid, that natural religion was the only 
true religion ? We ſhould reverſe the propo- 
ſition ; for we know, that all religion, which 
was not revealed, was a deviation from the 
true. | 


But 


4 39 ) 

But the Reſearcher ſays that «4 that period 
« of years, which elapſed from the day on 
«« which God created Man in his own image, 
© to the day, on which He gave his laws to 
the children of Iſrael on Mount Sinai, is 
generally called the period of the law of 
% Nature.” He does not quote his authori- 
ties j and I doubt whether the opinion be ge- 
nerally received, but I have more doubt of its 
propriety. The laws of Nature, and the re» 
ligion of Nature are not the laws and religion 
of a particular period. The laws of Nature 
(as far as they regard the intercourſe between 
Man and Man) are certain univerſal and per- 
manent principles conducive to the general 
good of Society. The religion of Nature 
| conſiſts of certain notions of a ſuperior being, 
collected from the works of creation, and of 
ordinances of religious worſhip eſtabliſhed 
- without any divine communications. There- 
fore the period in queſtion cannot be called, 
excluſively, the period of the Law of Nature, 
becauſe the Law of. Nature is the law of all 
times and all ages: nor the period of Natural 

| E 2 Religion, 


( &@ ) 


outhentic hiſtory. of the firſt ages of the world) 
no period was Mere diftinguiſhed by commu- 


nicatious between God and his creatures, I 


2 call ãt mmm * rhe unwrit- 
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rate, the grounds of his reaſoning in the pro- 
greſs of his argument are not leſs defective, 
For if the period before mentioned be impro- 
perly called the period of the Law of Nature, 
the tranſactions, which he conſiders as con- 


ate ndt available. Another, and indeed the 
moſt material defect is the deſect of Evidence. 


When the Reſearcher undertakes to ſhew 


chat the Slave Trade is in conformity with 
the principles of the Jaw of Nature, the reader 
reaſonably expects to find thyſe principles fairly 
confronted with the practiſe. of the Slave 
Trade. This however the Reſcarcher. de» 


e 


large 


Religion, hocauſe (as we know from the only 


formable wich the principles of the lw of 


„ 


( 4a ) 


large into the ſabje, * becauſe, he ſays, it 


would be exceedingly difficult, as well us 
* extraneous to my preſent ſubject, to digeſt 
*« choſe principles into a regular. oode of thoſo 
particular laws and duties, which conſtitu- 
ted the whole ſyſtem of that Religion: 1 
am to ſhew no further, than that the prin- 
« ciples and laws of chat Religion, as far as 
we find chem delineated in the Sacred wri- 
* tings, not only never forbade the Slave 
Trade, or hinted the moſt diſtant oppoñ - 


ion to the proſecution of it: but that the 


ſume being frequently exemplified in the 
*« conſtant and uninterupted practiſe of ſome 
of the moſt faithful obſervers of the laws 
and principles of that Religion, under the 
«« vifible protection of God, whoſe favourites 
they were, the Jaws and principles them» 
** ifelves were in perfect harmony with the 
& pructiſe of the Slave Trade. 


To prove the congruity or incogruity of 
the Slave Trade with the law of Nature as 
deduci ble from Scripture, does not demand 

| ſuch 
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ſoch an effort of elaborate. inveſtigation, as a 
compleat digeſt, of natural laws and duties. 


But if it was unneceſſary to detail the whole 
law of Nature, the great leading injunctions 


of this law lie in ſo ſmall a compaſs, that at 


leaſt, ſome of its principles might have been 
ſelected. But the Reſearcher does not pro- 
duce a ſingle law or principle of Nature to 
ſupport his aſſertion. And how does he ſup- 
ply the want of ſuch evidence? By induction 
from the conduct of two individuals, (good 
and virtuous Men, but yet Men,) he infers, 
that the laws of Nature muſt have been con- 
ſonant to their practiſe. One objection to this 
inference has been already noticed. A ſecond 
objection, is an objetion, which belongs to 
the whole of the Reſearches, that the cir- 


cumſtances in the conduct of theſe individuals 


have no reſemblance to the African Slave 
Trade. Of courſe” no concluſion can be 
drawn from the compariſon. Another ob- 
jection not leſs ſtrong is, that to draw ai ge- 
neral concluſion. from ſuch- particulars, would 
be illogical, even if the lives of the beſt of 
„ Men 


d 
f 
n 


the Author of our being; and the will of 


( 43 ) 

Men had been leſs marked; than they arc; by 
a mixture of good and evil. But as we know 
of only one Man, who was incapable of evil, 
we cannot make the lives of 'a few peccable 
individuals the ſtandard of Nature: we can- 
not reaſon from theit —— 0 Natute's 
- ee e pet 10 W711 

I will apply the Author s ormilſich; 7 
producing ſome of the laws of Nature as teſts 
of Slavery, and, by conſequence, of the Slave 
Trade. It muſt be obvious how eſſential this 
compariſon is to the ultimate deciſion of the 


Inquiry into the licitneſs of the Slave Trade. 


For the will of God, which muſt be the cri- 
terion of all human actions, is known either 
from the poſitive laws of God revealed in 
Scripture ; or is to be collected from the laws 


of Nature. The laws of Nature are the un- 


written will of God, and conſiſt of certain 


univerſal and permanent principles conducive | 


to the general good of Society. Such laws of 
our Nature coud haye been implanted only by 


God 
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(44) 
God is as viſibly marked in theſe principles 


of Nature as in his written word. By a few | 


of theſe principles I mean to try the practiſe 


of Slavery not of the African Slave Trade, 


becauſe there is no mention of any commerce 


in the Bible, which in any degree reſembles 


it; nor of Weſt Indian Slavery, becauſe that 


too has no parallel in Scripture: but the prac- 


tife of Slavery in general; becauſe if it can 


be made appear that Slavery is inconſiſtent 


with the principles of the law of nature dedu- 
cible from Scripture, and therefore with the 
will of God ; much more fo will the cruclties 


of Weſt Indian mmm 


of the African Slave Trade. 


— 22 — 


T am aware, that 1 pay no compliment to 


Your judgement or feeling, when I attempt 
to prove, that Slavery i is inconſiſtent with the 


principles of the law of Nature deducible 
from Scripture. But the oppofite opinion 
has been aſſerted in vindication of a cuſtom 


long eſtabliſhed, An afſertion therefore, 


which 


* 
9 


( 45) 

which has the tacit ſanction of cuſtom, and 
the ſupport of an avowed advocate; yor 
may think perhaps not undeſerving of ſome 
notice; and the occaſion will be my apology: 
for detailing to you principles and reaſons, 
which from your knowledge of the ſubject, 
and the intereſt, which You take i in it, You 
will probably have anticipated. 


The whole law of Nature, as it regards 
the intercourſe between Man and Man, ori- 
ginates from the two great principles of Se- 
love, and Social Agection. Self- love is the firſt 
principle of our nature, and belongs in com- 
mon to all animated beings, embracing the 
rights of ſelf-preſervation and perſonal free- 
dom. - On theſe rights is founded the abſo- 
lute equality of all men, confidered as inde- 
pendent individuals. But this abſolute right, 
though a real, inherent right, like the pri- 
mary matter of the Metaphyſicans, can be 
collected only by abſtraction. The different 
neceſſities of life render Men dependent oa 
their fellow members of Society. It is 
through this dependence that the natural pri- 

F: vileges 


(4) 
vileges of liberty and equality become vatiouſ- 
ly modified, without extinguiſhing the prin- 
ciple. The eſtabliſhment of property, and the 
neceſſity of mutual defence, introduced new 
fituations and obligations; but while the 
right of perſonal power and liberty was in 

ſome meaſure abridged, it was compenſated 
by perſonal adyantages more than equivalent 
to the exchange. Wherever the abridgement 
of liberty was not compenſated by an equi- 
valent exchange, it became an act of violence, 
contrary to nature, and to the inalienable 
rights of Society. 
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Slavery, even in its mildeſt ſenſe, “ confide- 
red as unlimited, involuntary, uncompenſa- 
ted ſubjection to the ſervice of another, is a 


0 
id 

4 total annihilation of all natural rights, It is 
i accordingly defined in the Imperial Inftitutes 


* Slavery in its ſtricteſt ſenſe implies an abſolute power in the 
maſter over the /ife as well as the liberty and. ſervice of his 
Slave. The Colonial Laws do not indeed warrant the power 
over %. By the Jamaica laws the wilful murder of a Slave is 
made felony, though with benefit of clergy ; and is puniſhed by 
1mpriſonment, the ſecond offence by death. But the ſecu- 
rity of the Maſter requires ſuch a latitude in explaining the 
conduct of his Slaves, and renders that conduct ſo liable to the 
miſinterpretatipn of reſiſtance and rebellion, that the killing of 
a Slave can ſeldom} be conſtrued into murder. 7 


to 


( 47 ) 
to be conſtitutis juris gentium, qua quis duminio 
alieno contra naturam ſubjicitur. It would be 
| impertinent to dwell on a point fo acknow- 
ledged, and fo well diſcuffed by the beſt writers 
on Law and Government. T It is rather my 


+ Judge Blackſtone's opinion is of too much weight to be 
omitted. He denies and clearly diſproves the three forts of 
right to make or hold ſlaves, which are ſaid to ariſe jure gen- 
tium, from a ſtate of captivity in war; jure civili, when one 
man ſells himſelf to another; or jure nature, by a negative 
kind of birthright, when children are born of ſlaves. The 
three origins of the right of ſlavery, aſſigned by Juſtinian, 
are all of them built upon falſe foundations. As, firſt, 
„ ſlavery is held to ariſe jure gentium, from a ſtate of cap- 
„ tivity in war; whence ſlaves are called mancipia, quaſi manu 
** capti. The conqueror, ſay the civilians, had a right to the 
** life of his captive ; and, having ſpared that, has a right to 
deal with him as he pleaſes. But it is an untrue poſition, 
when taken generally, that, by the law of nature or na- 
*« tions, a man may kill his enemy: he has only a right to 
kill him, in particular caſes ; in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, 
*« for ſelf-defence; and it is plain this abſolute neceſſity did 
not ſubſiſt, ſince the victor did not actually kill him, but 
made him priſoner. War is itſelf juſtifiable only on prin- 
** ciples of ſelf-preſervation 3 and therefore it gives no other 
right over priſoners but merely to diſable them from doing 
harm to us, by confining their perſons : much leſs can it 
give a right to kill, torture, abuſe, plunder, or even to 
„ enſlave, an enemy, when the war is over. Since therefore 
the right of mating ſlaves by captivity depends on a ſuppo- 
«« ſed right of ſlaughter, that foundation failing, the conſe. 
_ #* quence drawn from it muſt fail likewiſe, But, ſecondly, it 
is ſaid that ſlavery may begin jure civili;”” when one 
man ſells himſelf to another. This, if only meant of con- 
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buſineſs to ſhew, that the abſolute dominion 
of Man over Man is inconſiſtent with the 


rights of Society deducible from Scripture, 
The extent of theſe rights may be collected 


from God's firſt commiſſion to Man; and 
from the concurrence of the Hebrew law 
with the cuſtom of other nations. In God's 
firſt commiſſion to Man, which gives him 
dominion over the brute creation, there is no 
expreſſion, from which Adam or any of his 


** tracts to ſerve or work for another, is very juſt: but when 
applied to ſtrict ſlavery, in the ſenſe of the laws of old 
** Rome or modern Barbary, is alſo impoſſible. Every fale 
«« implies a price, a guid pro quo, an equivalent given to the 
** ſeller in lieu of what he transfers to the buyer: but what 
equivalent can be given for life, and liberty, both of which 
(in abſolute ſlavery) are held to be in the maſter's diſpoſal ? 


His property alſo, the very price he ſeems to receive, de- 


* volves ip/o fact to his maſter, the inſtant he becomes his 


«« ſlave. In this caſe therefore the buyer gives nothing, and 


the ſeller receives nothing: of what validity then can a ſale 
be, which deſtroys the very principles upon which all ſales 


are founded? Laſtly, we are told, that beſides theſe two 


ways by which ſlaves ©* funf, or are acquired, they may 
** alſo be hereditary : ** ſervi naſcuntur ; the children of ac- 
*© quired flaves are jure naturae, by a negative kind of birth- 
right, flaves alſo. But this, being built on the two former 
rights, muſt fall * with them. If neither captivity, 
nor the ſale of one's ſelf, can by the law of nature and rea- 
** ſon reduce the parent to ſlavery, much leſs can they reduce 
** the offspring, „ Commentaries, B. I. Ch, XIV. p. 423. 
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poſterity coud collect, that they had a right 
of dominion over their own ſpecies. ** So 
« God created Man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him: male and 
*« female created he them. And God bleſſed 
* them and God ſaid unto them, Be fruitful 
« and multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, and 


* ſubdue it: and have dominion over the fiſh 


« of the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, 
* and over every living thing, that moveth 
upon the earth.” The extent of this pri- 


mary charter cannot be more forcibly expreſ- 


ſed than in the language of our great Poet : 


O execrable ſon, ſo to aſpire 

Above his brethren, to himſelf aſſuming 
Authority uſurp'd, from God not given : 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation ; but man over men 
He made not lord ; ſuch title to himſelf 
Reſerving, human left from human free. 


The acknowledgement, and prevailing in- 
fluence of theſe principles in preſerving the 
general 
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general rights of Society, tay be inferred 
from the common concurrence of the He- 
brews and all nations in exempting their na- 
tive ſubjects from involuntary ſervitude. The 
Hebrews were permitted to have bondſmen 
or ſlaves of the heathen nations, but were 
forbidden by their law to keep an Hebrew in 
bondage, Their abhorrence of Slavery ap- 
pears from the general tenour of their Hiſto- 
ry. The execration denounced againſt the fa- 
mily and race of Ham was the curſe of Sla- 


very : the remembrance of their delivery 


from the houſe of Ægyptian bondage, was 
perpetuated by periodical celebrities and feaſts. 
When any nation, ancient. or modern, has 
ſuffered the ſlavery of a native, it was only 
where ſuch native by ſome violation of the 
rights of Society has forfeited all perſonal 
rights; or by a voluntary exchange has ſold 
his liberty and ſervices to another. It was too 
repugnant to all natural rights and feelings 
for any nation to permit the abſolute and in- 
voluntary ſubjection of one fellow ſubject to 


another. The exemption bears a clear teſti- 


mony 


n 
mony to the common rights of Society. For 
it follows by a neceſſary inference, that a 
right, which every particular ſtate conſiders 
as the privilege of its own ſubjects, reaſon 
and humanity conſider as the right of all 
mankind, | 6 | 


2. The next great principle of Nature, 
the Social affeFion, branches out into affection 
for the Species, for the Sex, for kindred, &c. 
To this powerful principle ſociety owes its 
exiſtence as well as happineſs, God faid, 
« increaſe, and multiply, and repleniſh the 
« earth.” The Author of the © Reſearches” 
will not ſay that any ſyſtem of Slavery, which 
is the ſource of a great Slave Trade, can be 
compatible with this command. He will not 
ſay that the advancement of the Species is 


promoted by any ſyſtem of ſlave labour which 


exhauſts the inhabitants of one quarter of the 


world to repair the conſumption of another.“ 


Dr. Pr1esTLEY in his excellent Sermon on the Slave 
Trade, p. f. fays, “ that in order to raiſe our ſugar, and other 
«« Weſt Fadia commodities, perhaps half a million of perſons are 
*« annually deſtroyed.— It is ſaid, not leſs than a hundred thou-. 
fand are annually exported from Africa. And ſome ſay. that 
before this ten are deſtroyed for one that is ſecured, and 
« ſafely lodged on board the ſhips.” | 

2 But 


C3 
But the cruelties of Slavery are equally repug- 
nant to all the charities that ſoften Man, 


and all the relative duties, which refult from 
them. The mutual duties of parent and child, 


the obligations of kindred, of friendſhip, of 
philantropy are all diſſolved by Slavery, by 2 
ſtate of exiſtence, which is a degradation from 


every perſonal right, and moral reſponſibility, 


The Jews had a traditionary law, + which 


enabled a Man by a religious offering to diſ- 


charge himſelf from the firſt duties of mo- 


rality. Chriſt ſeverely condemned them for 


thus making the commandments of God of none 
ect by their traditions. But how much 


more heinous a violation of God's command- 


ments is Slavery ? which does not merely af- 
ford an opportunity for voluntary evaſion of 
duty, but is a compulſory annihilation of all 
duty. 


It is not neceſſary to run through the circle 
of natural and moral duties to collect inſtan- 


ces of their incompatibility with Slavery, It 
is ſufficient to ſtate againſt it that great prin- 


+ St. Matthew, Ch. XV. ver. 5, 6. 


ciple 
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eiple of the law of Nature, the baſis of all 


ſocial obligation, which-enjoins us to db as we 


would'be done unto. This is ſuch a fundamen- 
stal truth,“ fays Locxe, in his treatife on the 


ConduB# of tie Underflanding, © that I think 


« by that alone one might without difficulty 
« determine all the caſes and doubts in ſocial 
« morality.” If the preſent queſtion admitted 
of a doubt, the authority of Lock would be 


ſufficient encouragement to try the extent of 


its correſpondency with our Saviour's rule. But 
this rule is ſo obviouſſy adverſe to the cruel- 


ties of Slavery and the Slave Trade, that all 
the ſophiſtry and reſource of intereſted argu- 
ment cannot elude or diſpuiſc its meaning. 
The Author of the Reſearches employs how- 
ever the concluſion of his book to ſhew, that 
« the golden maxim of doing as we would 
be done unto; is ſo far from condemning 
« in the moſt diftant manner the proſecution 
« of the Slave Trade, that when applied to 
« the caſe of Chriſtian Mafters and their 
% Slaves, it ſerves on the contrary to enforce 
their * duties in their different 

0 ſpheres 
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« ſpheres of life.” Deteſtable peryerſion of 


the moſt benevolent of all precepts ! Yet the 


Reſearcher evidently lays great ſtreſs on his 


diſcuſſion of this point. He does not intro- | 


duce it, where he undertakes to ſhew that the 


Slave Trade is conformable to the principles 
of the law of Nature delineated in Scripture; 


but leaves it with his reader at parting to make 
the more effectual impreſſion on his mind. 
It may not therefore be improper to enter a 


little minutely into the Reſearcher's manage- 


ment of this point, not becauſe it is difficult 
or doubtful, but that we may ſee how much 
falſe reaſoning was neceſſary to give colour to 


the impious inference, which he draws from it. 


My firſt objection is to an inconſequence, 
which in fact invalidates the whole argument. 
He ſays, that our Saviour's injunction is ſo far 
from condemning the Slave Trade, that it 
enforces the reciprocal duties of Slave and 
Maſter : that is, it is fo far from candemning 
the Slaye Trade, that it enforces, what makes 
no part of the Slave Trade. The reciprocal 

5 duties 
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duties of Slave and Maſter do not commence, 


till the Slave is out of the hands of the Slave 
Merchant and Slave Factor, and ceaſes to be 
a mere bale of Merchandiſe. The abuſe of 
terms, which the Reſearcher is perpetually 
guilty of in confounding the Slave Trade with 


Slavery has been before noticed. 


In the next place, he talks of the reciprocal 
duties of Slave and Maſter. | Reciprocal du- 
ties! To have an adequate ſenſe of the pro- 
priety of theſe terms, we muſt forget the 


humane proviſions of the Hebrew law, as 


well as the liberal indulgences of Roman 
Slavery ; * and think only of Weſt Indian 


„Such as the Saturnalia, the frequent practiſe of enfran- 
chiſement &c. In ſpite of ſome inſtances of great cruelty, 
which have been recorded of Roman maſters towards their 
Slaves, the very ſuperior condition of the Roman ſlave in ge- 
neral over the Weſt Indian is evident from many occupations 
of the former. The whole buſineſs of Roman agriculture was 
conducted by Slaves. They were employed in the cultivation 
of the land, not as Cattle, but as Huſhandmen and Baillives 
to their Maſters, and frequently as Tenants, Their domeſtic 
faves were frequently diſtinguiſhed for their intellectual at- 
tainments, and valued accordingly. In Atticus's family there 
were ** pueri litteratiſimi, anagzo/e optimi, et plurimi libra- 
ii.“ (Corn. Nep. in Attic.) The Anagnofte (ſays For- 
CELLINUS) dicti ſunt ſervi, quos eruditi homines, et elegan- 
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( 56 ) 
Slavery, of unlimited, uncompenſated, brutal 
| Stavery': and then judge what reciprocity there 
can be between abſolute authority and abſo- 
lute ſubjection; and how the divine rule of 
Ohriſtian charity can be ſaid to enforce the 


and his Maſter. — But reciprooocity is in- 


tioris cultus ſtudioſi habere folebant, ut inter cœnandum, aut 
cum libuiſſet, legereut doctorum hominum poemata, ſyntagma- 
ta, hiſtorias, paſcendi ingenii gratia. 

I do not reoollect to have heard of any /uch employment as 
chat of che Anagnoſtes amongſt the Weſt Indian Slaves, though 
more than one negro, under favorable circumſtances, has given 
friking proofs of capacity for the elegant arts. 
be general condition of Slaues both at Athens and Rome 
would afford a compariſon in every way to the diſcredit of 
Welt Indian Slavery. Very unfavourable opinions have been 
formed of Roman and Athenian flavery from the definitions of 
Slavery and Slave, which their political writers have left us. 
That great ornament of human nature, the Philoſopher of 
SAA, has ſuffered in the judgement of many from ſome 
expreſſions on this ſubjeR in his treatiſe on Government. But 
he made ample campenſation for any errors of opinion on this 
head, by an a2 of great humanity inproviding by his will for 
the liberty and comfort of his Slaves. He dire&s, (as may be 
ſeen in Drocenes LazrxTrus) that ſome of them ſhould have 
their freedom immediately on his demiſe. One he enfranchiſes 
and portions out. The youngeſt of his Slaves he leaves under 
the protection of his heirs, that they might be brought up to a 
certain age, and then ſet free, | 

La, conſiſtent 


reciprocdl duties of the Weſt Indian Slave 


he 
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conſiſtent with every degree of real Savery. 
Between fituations 4nfinitely remote, ſuch as 
abſalute ſubjection and abſolute authority, 
there can be no proportion; where there is 
no proportionable rank, there can be no re- 
lation ; and -where there is neither propor- 
tion nor relation, there can not be reciprocity. 


However for the ſake of trying his argu- 


| ment, we 'may allow him his own terms. 


« Tt'is a Maxim in Looc, that an argument, 
«© xobich proves too much, proves nothing : the 
above argument {that as no perſon what- 
ever would with, that a fellow-creature 
ſhould reduce him to the condition of a 
Slave, therefore no perſon whatever is to 


reduce a fellow-creature to that condition, 


founded on our Saviour's injunction] “ is 
«juſt ſuch a one: for by the ſame manner 


Hof reaſoning, one might equally conclude, 
„ contrary to the Law and the Prophets, 
and the doctrine of the Chriſtian Reli- 
„ gion, that not only Slavery, but every 
«+ other kind of Subordination of one man 

| 56 ta 
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** to another ought not to be ſuffered to con- 
« tinue.in the world. The argument if con- 
« clufive in the former caſe, muſt be equal- 
ly ſo in the latter: 1 enforce it thus: 
All things whatſoever, ſays our bleſſed 
« Saviour, ye would that Men fhould do ro you, 


* do ye even ſo to them; for this is the Law 


and the Prophets : whatſoever things there- 
„ fore we would not that Men ſhould do to 
* us, we are not even ſo to do to them; but 
« every perſon would naturally wiſh not to 


* be controlled by a fellow-creature, not to 


* be under any ſubjection to him, but to 


* be abſolutely maſter of his own actions: 


no perſon therefore ought to keep a fellow 
* creature under any control or ſubjection 
„ whatever,” 


Such is the conſequence of wreſting the 
1% natural and obvious meaning of the max- 
« ims of Scripture and applying them to 
** purpoſes inconſiſtent with Scripture itſelf, 


© The GorDpEN MAx1M of our divine Maſ<- 


* ter, comprehending in two words the 
| « whole 
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* whole perfection of a Chriſtian, was cer- 
« tainly intended by him for all ſtations in 
« life, for of ſuch was his Church to conſiſt 
„to the end of Time: from the Throne to 
the Cottage, in every walk of life, in bon- 
« dage or at liberty, every Chriſtian is taught 
« and directed To Do UNTO OTHERS, AS 
© HE WOULD BE DONE UNTO; and by a 
« neceſſary conſequence, vor To DO UNTO 
„ OTHERS AS HE WOULD NOT BE DONE 
« UNTO : that is, every Chriſtian is com- 
«© manded to behave to his neighbour, in 
«© whatever ſituation or circumſtances in life 
% Providence may have placed them both, 
« juſt as he would wiſh his neighbour would 
« behave to him in his ſituation, were his 
« neighbour's ſituation and circumſtances his 
« own: ſo that, to apply the maxim to a 
_ « particular caſe (even the caſe in queſtion,) 
« no Chriſtian Maſter can be ſaid to do unto 


© others as he would be done unto, unleſs he 
« behaves to his Slave with the ſame tender- 
*« neſs, juſtice and humanity, as he would 
„ wiſh his Slave to behave to him, were the 
Slave 


— 
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as Slavery. I ſay, ſtate of exiſtence, becauſe 
a ſtate of Slavery is no ſtate of civil ſociety. 


( & 5 


« Slave his Maſter, and himſelf the Slave; 


« and upon the ſame principle no Slave can 
« be ſaid to do wnto others as he would be done 
ce unto, unleſs he ſerves his Maſter with the 
« fame fidelity, ſubmiſſion, and reſpect, 
« which he would expect from his maſter, 
« were the latter his Slave and himſelf the 
{© Maſter.” 


Before we confider the inference, which 
the Reſearcher draws from bis application of 
our Saviour's rule to Slavery, it is neceffary 
to remark the great abufe of terms in the 
expreſſion, not only Slavery, but every 
* other kind of ſubordination :” as if Slavery 
coud be called one of the degrees of civil ſub- 
ordination. It is profaning the term ſubordi- 
nation to apply it to ſuch a ſtate of exiſtence 


For a Slave, that is, one under unlimited, in- 
voluntary, uncompenfated ſubjection, without 
rank, right, or privilege, is a non entity in 


civil ſociety. Whereas civil ſubordination 


implies 
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implies relative rank with reciprocal rights, 
and privileges. 


To infer then that if Slavery is unjuſt, 
therefore all ſubordination whatever is un- 
juſt, is to reaſon from violence and oppreſ- 
ſion to eivil order, from involuntary ſubjection 
to voluntary fabmiſhon, and cannot follow 
from our Saviour's rule without ſome great 
defect in the argument. The cauſe of Truth 
and Humanity is the ſame. It is impoſlible 
therefore that Logic, the art of diſerimina- 
ting truth from error, ſhould ſeparate truth 
from the intereſts of humanity. In the ſyl- 
logiſm, which is drawn up to produce the 
abovementioned concluſion, it requires very 
little knowledge of that art to which the Re- 
ſearcher appeals, to perceive, that the conclu- 
ſion is drawn through an Aſumption which is 


_ inadmiſſible. The aſſumption that « every 


e perſon would naturally wiſh not to be con- 
e trolled by a fellow - creature, not to be un- 
« der any ſubjection to him, but to be abſo- 
„ lutely maſter of his own actions, is con- 

H ſiſtent 
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| Giſtent only with a ſtate of abſolute liberty 
and incompatible with civil ſociety. In juſt 
ſubordinations of civil ſociety, whatever ſhare 


of perſonal power 1s given up, more than an 


equivalent is acquired by the protection of 
the laws. In truth perſonal liberty is increa- 
ſed, as the adventitious inequalities of man- 
kind are diminiſhed by protecting the weaker 
from the inſolence and oppreflion of the 


| ſtranger, and by ſubjeRing all orders of Men 


to the ſame common principles of juſtice. 
To claim therefore the right of natural and 
abſolute liberty is to relinquiſh the protection 
of Society and Law; and conſequently to 
wiſh for ſuch an exemption is neither conſiſt- 


ent with reaſon or intereſt. The aſſumption 


being inadmiſſible, the concluſion is neceſ- 
farily defective. The application therefore 
of our Saviour's precept to Slavery and the 
Slave Trade ſtill holds good; and proves only 


what it ought to prove, that as no perſon 


would wiſh to be reduced to Slavery and to 


continue ſo, therefore no perſon whatever 
| ſhould 
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ſhould reduce a fellow creature to Yavery, 


or keep him in that condition. * 


But ſuppoſe the ſituations to exiſt of Maſter 
and Slave; and allow that then the precept 
«« ſerves to enforce their reciprocal duties in 
« their different ſpheres of life,” it will not 
at all benefit the cauſe of Slavery. The pre- 
cept may injoin the ſubmiſſion of the Slave 
to his Maſter, but it does not injoin Slavery ; 
it neither makes the ſituation nor juſtifies it. 
Submiſſion is a virtue in the Slave; but the 
exerciſe of this virtue neither juſtifies the 
making of Slaves nor the keeping of them, 
Offences muſt come, and injuſtice will prevail, 
but woe be to them by whom the offences come, — 
It ſhould not be forgotten, that, if the pre- 
cept injoins ſubmiſſion in the Slave, it applies 
doubly to the Maſter ; it injoins humanity in 


When a Man is condemned to Slavery for any crime or 
crimes, he is deprived of the privileges of Society becauſe he 
has violated its rights, but with this difference from Welt In- 
dian Slavery, or Slavery in general, that he is the Slave of the 
te, and not of an individual. | 
H2 the 


( 64 ) 


the treatment of his Slaves, and condemns PI 
him for keeping them at all. 0 th 
4 
In endeavouring to ſhew the inconfiſtency _ lie 
between Slavery, and the natural duties of St 


Society deducible from Scripture, I have ſup- 
poſed an extreme degree of cruelty and mi- 
fery annexed to the condition of a Slave. But 
ſome of the advocates of Weſt Indian Slavery 
fay that cruelty is not neceſfary to this Sla- 
very ; that whatever be the condition of the 
African Slaves in the Weſt Indies they are 
reſcued 'from greater cruelties in their own 
country ; that they are happier than the poor 
of England; and that they are happier in the 


Weſt Indies, than at any time in their own bo 
country. I ſhall conſider each of theſe affer- * 
tions in their turn. In the firſt place it has = 
been ſaid, that the Slavery and the Slave La» 15 
bour of the Weſt Indies is not neceſſarily ac- £ 
companied with cruelty. There certainly * 
have been ſome good and generous indivi- * 
duals, who ſo far tempered the labour of their in 


Plan- 
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Plantations with humanity and attention to 
their Slaves, and ſoftened the rigour of their 
condition by clemency and encouragement, 
that the abundant increaſe of the Slave fami- 


lies enabled the Proprietors to keep up the 
Stock employed in working the Plantations 
without the aſſiſtance of freſh Importation. * 
And yet theſe Proprietors made great for- 
tunes. There cannot be a ſtronger argument 
againſt the Slave Trade. For it is evident 
from the conduct of theſe Proprietors that 
the very reverſe of humanity and clemency 
is the ſource of the Slave Trade; that the 
exerciſe of theſe virtues is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the intereſt of the Slave Proprietors ; 


A committee of the Society inſtituted in London for the a- 
bolition of the Slave Trade, publiſhed Jan. 15. 1788. a Report 


of their proceedings, from which the following paſſage is an 


extract. The Committee have ſeveral well authenticated ac- 
counts of eſtates in the Weſt Indies, on which the number 
** of negroes has been not only ſupported but increaſed, with- 
out any foreign ſupply, for ſeveral years: a circumſtance, 
which affords as ſtrong a proof as the nature of the caſe will 
admit, that a proper attention to the principles of humanity 
in their treatment would preclude the neceſſity of any further 
*« ſupplies from the coaſts of Africa. See the whole Report 
iu YouxG's Anal: of Agriculture, No. 49. Vol. IX. p. 85. 

and 
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and that the general practiſe of them through 
the Weſt Indies would annihilate the Slave 
Trade, * 


B — 


But if it be not inconſiſtent with the inte- 
reſt of the Proprietors to be humane, why 
ſhould they be cruel ? This is a queſtion very 


| 
|; often and very confidently urged by the ad- * 
| vocates of Slavery, but, as it ſeems, without | 
| reflecting that there is ſuch a quality as per- P 
1 verſeneſs in human nature, which ſometimes, 
; to gratify caprice or paſſion, impels men to P 
f act knowingly in oppoſition to their intereſts ; 81 
on and that men often miſlale the means of pro- 60 
5 moting their intereſts, and purſue meaſures, 1 
18 which directly counteract their views, This * 
Wl! 3 3 | 
ii * What reaſon then is there for a public act of the Legiſla- x 
118 jure to aboliſh the Slave Trade, if private humanity will do b 
; FR 
it jt? This plain reaſon. Becauſe, though, perhaps, extreme Ii 
iT - cruelty may not be a neceſſary concomitant of Slavery, any 
| i more than extreme vice is a neceſſary concomitant of human Ol 
| nature, yet unleſs experience would juſtify us in ſuppoſing that | pt 
it the example of a few humane and virtuous men would be ſuf- 
1 ficient to counteract the progreſs of cruelty and vice, there is 
| lf | little dependance to be made on any expectation that Slavery 


18 er the Slave Trade will ever be privatcly aboliſhed. 


might 
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might ſerve as a general anſwer to ſuch a 
queſtion ; but it muſt be added, that though 
humanity and indulgence is conſiſtent with 
the acquiſition of a great fortune, it is thought 
that ſeverity of labour will ſooner repay the 
purchaſe money of the Slaves, and, if it 
will not in the end produce a greater fortune, 
will more quickly ſatisfy the demands of cu- 
pidity or want. 


But whatever may be the merit of ſome 
Proprietors in diminiſhing the miſeries of 
Slavery, if no other circumſtances of cruelty 
coud be proved, if none of the horrid preli- 
minaries of the Slave labour, either in the 
exportation from Africa, or in the proba- 
tion of ſeaſoning + in the Weſt Indies coud 
be aſcertained, yet the mere privation of 
liberty, and compulſion to labour with- 
out compenſation, is great cruelty and op- 
preſſion, If no other facts coud be al- 


+ The ſeaſoning is ſaid to expire, when the two or three 
firſt years of their ſervitude are completed. Ciarkon's, 
Eſſay on Slavery &c. p. 139. and Rawsar's Anſwers to Op- 
Jefions & c. Introd. p. 19. | 

leged, 


(6 ) 


leged, the involuntary ſubmiſſion of ſo many 
thouſands to a few individuals implies, beyond 


a a doubt, the employment of means the moſt 


tyrannical and oppreſſive to ſecure ſuch ſub- 
jection, ® 
Indeed the general evidence of cruelty is 


ſo undeniable, that moſt of the apologiſts for 


Slavery attempt rather to extenuate the im- 


putation than deny it. It has been ſaid that if 
there was no market for the Aſrican captives, 


the greater part of them would be tortured 
and murdered by an implacable enemy; and 
that it is an act of humanity to reſcue them by 
purchaſe. The humanity of the motive, who 
can but ſmile at? If life were an object to 
theſe captives, where is the humanity of reſ- 
cuing a Man from immediate death to work 
him to death in a few years by the ſeverity of 


labour? + or to ſubject him to an earlier death 


* See note p. 46. and note + p. 111. 

+ It is generally allowed that 100,000 Slaves are annually 
exported from Africa, and that one % (20,000) of them die 
during the Voyage ; and one fourth of the Slaves imported into 
the Weſt Indies (20,000) are ſuppoſed to periſh in the /cea/on- 
ing : i. e. 40,000 lives are deſtroyed before one ſlave is fit for 
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by the cruelties of the ſeaſoning, or by the 
hardſhips of the voyage, which tranſports 
him from his country But when we ſet ſuch 
a value on this preſent, which we make him, 
of his life, are we nof eſtimating the uncon- 
querable feelings of ſavage nature by the 
enervated ſenſations of an European? If he 
dies by the hand of his enemy in battle or by 
torture, he dies for his country, he dies, per- 
haps, in his country, and is happy. If he 
lives in Slavery, he lives a life of toil and 
taſk-work and confinement, than which no- 


thing can be more diſſonant to his nature, 


with this conſolation only, the fond perſua- 


ſion, that death will one day reſtore him to 


his country and to his friends. The hiſtory 
of rude nations, which abounds with inſtances 
of the moſt ardent patriotiſm, and inflex- 


ds farvice of the Wel Indies, onna ven fave, Mat aloe 


fiſils of the Slaves imported (32,000) are loſt in the ſeaſoning, 
which would increaſe the number of Slaves loſt in the Voyage 
and the Seaſoning to 52, 000. The whole number of thoſe im- 
ported may be ſaid, with very few exceptions, to be worked 
out in fifteen years. See Ransay's Anſwers to Objedtions &c. 
Introd. p. 19. BZN EZZZ T's Account of Guinea p. 78. CLARK» 
sox's Eſay on Slavery p. 129, and 139. ed. 24. 
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ible contempt of death, * will not ſuffer us to 
doubt, in the alternative of death or Weſt 
Indian Slavery, which of the two an Afri. 


can would chuſe,. 


The condition of the Weſt indian Slaves, 
ſome of the apologiſts of Slavery have en- 


deavouted to recommend by aſſerting, that 


the Slaves are bappier than the poor of our 
own country. However inadvertently this 
opinion may have been admitted by many, 


it coud bave originated only from the poſſeſ- 


ſian of inordinate authority, and inſenſibility 
to the bleſſings of a free country. Where 


the poor ſlaves are conſidered as mere brutes 


of burden, it is no wonder that their happi- 


The Advocates of Weſt Indian Slavery are unable to ac- 


count for the indifference with which the Slaves in their public 


miſhments encounter death, but from Stupidity. © It is need. 
« leſs to inveſtigate the cauſe of this fact at the preſent mo- 
ment; but negroes, for the moſt part, have ſo much want 
of mental exertion that they encounter death at the gallows 
with the ſame ſtupid inſenſibility and indifference as they 
would do. a ſimple flagellation. ConsipgrATIONS on the 


A of Negroes &c. p. 10, 
neſs 


(71 ) 
neſs ſhould be meaſured by the regular ſup- 


| ply of mere animal ſubſiſtence. But the mi- 


ſeries of cold and want are light when com- 


pared with the miſeries of a mind weighed 


down by irreſiſtible oppreſſion. The hardfhips 
of poverty are every day endured by thouſands 
in this country, for the ſake of that liberty, 


. which the advocates of Slavery think of fo 


little value in their eſtimation of others hap- 
pineſs, rather than relinquiſh their right to 
their own time, their own hovel, and their own 
ſcanty property to become the penſioners of 


a pariſh. And yet an Engliſh poorhouſe has 


advantages of indulgence and protection 
which are incompatible with the moſt hu- 
mane ſyſtem of Weſt Indian ſlavery. To 
place the two fituations of the Engliſh poor, 
and Weſt Indian flaves, in any degree of com- 


pariſon, is a defamation of our laws; and an 


inſult to the genius of our country. 


But if the Weſt Indian Slaves are not hap- 


pier than the poor of England, at leaſt they 


are happier in the Weſt Indies than in their 
12 own 
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own country. — This is a very common aſ- 


ſertion; but it is what, I believe, thoſe who 
advance it, are very ill prepared to prove. It 


is more than probable that the abettors of 


ſuch an aſſertion have ſeldom taken the pains 
to conſider what happineſs is, or what are its 


genuine ſources. If we are judges of our 
own happineſs, the different habits of unci- 
vilized and civilized life make us very incom- 
petent judges of an African's feelings. There 
are however ſome prominent propenſities of 


| ſavage nature, which are too ſtrongly marked 


to be miſtaken, Among others there is one 
ſo univerſally: atteſted in ancient and modern 
times by poets, moraliſts, and hiſtorians, 


that it is impoſſible to doubt the truth of it; 


and that is an invincible love of their country; 


The amor patriæ of a ſavage is an inſtinctive 
paſſion for his country, more powerful, per- 


haps, becauſe more ſimple, than the patrio- 


tiſm of an European. An European has a 


multitude of factitious wants to gratify. To 


the demands of nature are added a thouſand | 


objects of neceſſity, competence, or ambition, 
A native of Whidah or Angola has no wants, 
which 


wr ©& ww 4 &t 


ton) 
which his country cannot gratify ; no defires, 


| which can carry him beyond it. In an Eu- 


ropean the love of his country is a mixed af- 
fection, dependent on various contingencies 


of perſonal accident and intereſt. In a ſavage 
it is ſimple, permanent, immutable, 


If the exchange of Africa for the Welt 
Indies were by the voluntary migration of 
families and friends, we might reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that the migration was. undertaken 
on grounds well or ill founded of participa- 
ting advantages denied to them in their own 
country. The loſs of the natale ſalum we 
may conceiye would be mitigated by poſſeſſing 


. uninterrupted all the endearments of friend- 


ſhip and affection, the moſt powerful attrac- 
tions, that bind men to their country. But 
Weſt Indian Slavery preſents no ſuch allevia- 
tion of their loſs. The Weſt Indian Slaves 
are not voluntary and friendly affociates of 
the ſame neighbourhood or country. They 
are inhabitants of different nations and tribes, 
ſubjected, for the moſt part, to ſlavery by war 
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or rapine, and unfitted for the exerciſe of 


friendly and ſocial affections by the rancour 
of unſatisfied revenge. Inſtcad of enjoying 
the comforts of family endearments, they are 
torn from their parents, from their wives and 
children, from their neareſt and tendereſt af- 


ſections. Inſtead of the hopes of participa- 


ting advantages to compenſate the loſs of 
their country, all hope of perſonal advantage 
is extinguithed the mament they enter the 


Slave veſſel, We may juſtly apply to every 


veſſel employed in this inhuman traffic the 
inſcription, - which DAN TE has given to the 
gates of Hell in his Inferno: 


| | Per me fi va nella citta dolente ; 


Per me fi va nell' eterno dolore ; — 
| Laſciate ogni ſperanza, voi ch' entrate,* 


Can it be poſſible then, without one circum- 
ſtance of friendſhip or affection, of intereſt 
or hope to alleviate the miſeries of Slavery, 


Through me is the way to the city of pain; 
Through me is the way to eternal miſery ; — 
Abandon every kope, ye that enter, 
that 
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that the wretched coloniſts of the Weſt In- 


dies ſhould ever forget their own country ? 


that they ſhould be happier under the ſevere 
exactions of taſk-work, and the laſh of an 


unmerciful driver, than in the eaſe and indo- 
lence of ſavage life, and the enjoyment of 


their native freedom ? If a Slave cond be ſup- 
poſed capable of judging, of bis own happineſs, 
and were aſked which ſituation he thinks the 


| happier, the Weſt Indies or his own country, 


a life of ſuch ſlavery or death, what his an- 
ſwer would be we may in ſome meaſure col- 


le& from the ſentiments of the Roman ſlave. 


% A Roman knight ſaw his flave weeping, 


and aſked him if he wept becauſe he was 


&« a ſlave. No, he replied, but becauſe I once 
« was free. He that loves freedom, ſaid 
« the liberal Republican, ſhould have been 


% born a Roman. But as he was not, a Ro- 
« man can make him free.” + The Romanus 


conſidered no man by nature exempt from 


Slavery, except he was born with the rights 
of a Roman citizen. Though in the higheſt 


+ Elements of the Science of Ethics, on the principles of natural 


philoſophy. p. 183. I refer to Mr. Bxuce's book, and adopt 
his 
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degree jealous of their own liberties; they 1 


had not, even in the beſt periods of their ” 

| hiſtory, enlarged their views of human nature 10 

A enough to acknowledge the general rights of 

Mankind. The world had not then been a 
; | bleſſed with the light of that benevolent tre- 

| | gion, which in its full time is to become 

PF the religion of all mankind. Yet the conduct it 

; of this generous heathen maſter holds out a 0 

1 leſſon of humanity and juſtice even to Chriſti- pt 

; ans and to Britons. | th 

| | de 


| lam not conſcious of having omitted any rea- 
ſon urged by the Apologiſts of Slavery againſt 
P- | the common opinion of the miſery of the Weſt 
Indian Slaves, and the cruelty of their condi» 
tion; and from thoſe reaſons which have been 
ſtated there appears nothing to prevent our 

I concluding that Slavery is inconſiſtent with 


| his words, becauſe I do not recolle& any ancient authority for fo] 

= this fact. But I can venture to refer the reader to the ſame 

Elements, without fear of diſapointing him, for many juſt and ce 

| new views in the Hiſtory and Theory of Ethics deduced from th; 

| te various phenomena of human nature with great clearneſs ou 
und accuracy. 

| , the 


(7) 
the will of God, becauſe inconſiſtent with 
«« the natural duties of Society deducible from 
« Scripture,” or, as the Reſearcher expreſſes 
himſelf, « the principles of the law of Nature 
« delineated in the ſacted writings :” That it is 
inconſiſtent with thoſe duties and principles, 


becauſe it degrades the human ſpecies from 


its original and natural preeminence in the 
order of creation, and becauſe it obſtructs the 
progreſs of civil Society, and the exerciſe-of 
the benevolent affections: That it cannot be 
defended without perverting the common 
principles of right and 'wrong ; without re- 


moving the diſtinction between unlawful op- 


preflion and juſt ſubordination ; and, of 
courſe, eſtabliſhing principles the moſt un- 


_ worthy of our Species, and moſt inimical to 


the intereſts of virtue and public liberty. | 


From all that has been advanced reſult the 


following (I think, unqueſtionable) inferen- 


ces: That Slavery is anjuſtifiable even under 
the moſt humane treatment; but, with cir- 
cumſtances of cruelty, that it is highly cri- 
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( 78 ) 
minal and wicked; eſpecially in Chriſtians, 
and, above all, in Chriſtians of a free govern- 
ment. — Conſequently that the Trade which 
extends the practiſe of what is criminal and 
wicked, cannot be leſs criminal, and may be 
much more; that the profits of ſuch Trade, 


whatever may be its national conſequence, - 


do not leſſen its injuſtice and criminality ; 
and that ſuch Trade therefore ought not to 
have the deliberate ſanction of a free Chriſ- 
tian nation, but ought to be aboliſhed, 


— — 


In one word, that I may recur to the be- 


fore mentioned criterion “ it is ſufficient to ſay 


that Slavery and the Slave Trade ought to be 
aboliſhed, becauſe they are inconſiſtent with 


the will of Cod. A Machiavellian in politics 


or commerce may attempt to eſtabliſh diffe- 
rent principles for the regulation of States, 
and the actions of individuals: but however 
often thoſe principles may be found at va- 
riance in the political conduct of States, it 


will be difficult to find any exception ii in e 


„ P. 11. 43. * 
Ode 


| ( 79) 
Code of juſtice, which is to be the ultimate 
criterion of all human actions. Of the com- 
mercial advantages and diſadvantages of Sla- 
very, and the Slave Trade, few perhaps are 
competent to judge: but of their natural 
and ſcriptural illegality, on grounds infinitely 


ſuperior to all commercial conſiderations, (as 


much ſuperior as the ſoul is to the body ; as 
the intereſts of eternity are to the concerns 


of a day,) every one may judge, that can feel 


for his fellow-creatures ; every one may de- 
termine that read the Scriptures, © 


= 


Indeed the concluſions againſt Slavery and 


the Slave Trade from the law of Nature and. 


Scripture are ſo obvious, that none, but men 
the moſt intereſted in the profits of the Slave 
Trade, coud long be deceived by the moſt 
artful miſrepreſentations of the laws of God 
and Nature. . There are however ſome who 


execrate the cruelties imputed to Weſt India 


Slavery, but deny the imputation ; others 


admit the charge, but contend for the miti- 
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gation of Slavery rather than the abolition 
while gathers, without extenuating the cru- 


elty of Slavery, or wiſhing for any material 


mitigation, conſider the arguments againſt it 


from religion and morality, as of ſecondary 
concern, which muſt give way to their ideas 
of public utility, 


To prove the ſum of oppreſſion, cruelty, 
and miſery, reſulting from Slavery, it is not 


neceſſary to eſtabliſh a minute detail of par- 
ticular facts. It may be ſaid, and probably 
with truth, that many of the particular im- 
putations, which have been objected to Weſt 


Indian Slavery, are erroneous, and many per- 


haps abſolutely groundleſs, In what degrees 


of cruelty and inhumanity the Slave labour 


is carried on, is not more difficult, than it 
is immaterial, minutely to aſcertain, The 


aggregate of theſe cruelties is ſufficiently 


eſtabliſhed by one undeniable proof, the an- 
nual conſumption of Slaves, which is the 
ſupport of the Slave Trade, It is ſaid, that 

an 


WM 2 
an hundred thouſand - Slaves are annually 


exported from Africa for the Weſt Indies. 
Surely it js of very little conſequence, whe- 
ther all the particular inſtances of ſeverity 
and cruelty imputed to Slavery can be ſub- 
ſtantiated or not, as long as the annual de- 
ſtruction of ſo many thouſand men is ac- 
knowledged ; a fact, in which cruelty and 
oppreſſion are indelibly marked, by ſuch 
crimſon eyidence, as cannot be waſhed out 
by all the waters of the Atlantic, 


T0 think that a great Trade ſhould depend 


on ſuch inhuman tyranny | That a great reve» 


nue ſhould be raiſed from the annual conſumpr 


tion of ſo many thouſand men] That a great 


revenue ſhould be ground out of the miſery 
of our fellow-creatures, who have neither 
ſhare nor intereſt in the profits of their la- 
bour I and that ſuch a Trade ſhould not only 
be permitted, but contended for, in a free 
| * Snare's Appendix to his Repreſentation of the Injuftite 


and dangerous Tendency of tolerating Slavery in England, p. 27+ 
Lond. 1t771.——Dr. PaizsTLEY's Sermon, quoted above, 


p. 51. See alſo note + p. 68. 
Chriſtian 
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( 82 ) 
Chriſtian country !-a country too, that prides 
itſelf, and juſtly prides itfelf, on poſſeſſing 


more genuine liberty than _y n country 


ever W296 lu | Si 
Such ne and ſuch traffic, ſhould 
be ſwept away at one blow. Such horrid 


offences againſt God and nature can admit 


of no medium. Vet ſome of the more mo- 
derate Apologiſts of Slavery think that a 


medium may be adopted. They think that 
Slavery ought not to be aboliſhed, but madi- | 
Fed and meliorated by good laws and regula- 
tions, It is well obſerved by CICERO, that, 
Incidunt multæ ſzpe cauſe, quæ contur- 


bent animos utilitatit ſpecie; non cum 
hoc deliberetur, relinquendane fit honeſtas 
«« propter utilitatis magnitudinem, (nam hoc 


* quidem improbum eſt) + ſed illud, paſſitne 


id, quod utile videatur, fieri non turpiter.” 
De Off. Lib. III. e. 10. 


| + The author of ConsrDenartIONSs on the Emancipation of - 
Negroes, Ke. thinks otherwiſe, He ſays, relinguenda eff be- 
neflas propter utilitatis magnitudinem, See the Poſiſeript to 
theſe Confiderations, 


That 


S, ” 
That it is impoſſible for Slavery feri nor tur- 


piter, may in ſome meaſure appear from what 


has been * already ſaid againſt the probability 
that any .permanent goo1 effects: can ariſe 
from new Jaws and regulations for the benefit 
of the Slaves. The regulations; which the 
Apologift for Negro Slavery propoſes as ſtill 
neceſſary, and the hardſhips and ſevere la- 
bour, which it is allowed by the author of 
Confiderations on the Emancipation of Negroes 
that the Slaves ſtill endure, ſhew that all the 
laws hitherto made have produced little or no 
benefit to the Slaves. But there are many rea- 

ſons why it. is very improbable that ſuch pro- 
viſions ſhould produce any effectual benefit. 


The power which is exerciſed over the Slaves, 


and the ſevere coercion neceſſary to keep an 


immenſe ſuperiority of numbers in abſolute 


obedience to a few, and reſtrain them from 
inſurreRion, is incompatible with equity or 
humanity, and is obnoxious to abuſes, which 


* In the Remark on Dat. XI. of the a and Reſearcher, 


and afterwards in note p. 46. 


+ See CLaxk30n's Eſſay on Slavery, Pref. p xix. 
; no 
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power which a Weſt Indian maſter has over 


in compariſon with the uſual treatment of 
the Slaves; and as far as an inhuman condi- 


(® ) 
no legal regulations can counteract. The 


his Slave, it is impoſſible for the generality of 
maſters or managers not to abuſe; it is too 


great to be intruſted in the hands of any men 


ſubject to human paſſions and infirmities. 
The beſt principles, and moſt generous na- 
tures, are perverted EI paſ- 
ſion and habit. | 


It is udn to this reaſoning, that 
ſome Plantations have been managed with 
fo much humanity and tenderneſs, (that is, 


tion will admit of the exercife of theſe vir- 
tues) that the plantation ſtock has been kept 
up for many years without freſh importation 
from Africa. In confidering the condition 
of Weſt Indian Slavery, I ſpeak of the ge- 


neral management; and what that is, may 
be collected from tne prevailing maxim, that 


it is more beneficial to buy Slaves than to 
breed. 
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breed.“ If it were poſſible that new regus 
lations coud introduce into all the plantations 
the ſame humane management, as was ob- 
ſerved in the plantations alluded toy the Slave 
Trade would loſe one of its ſtrongeſt argu« 
ments, the plea of neceſſity: for there would 
be no demand for freſh Slaves from Africa; 


and the Trade would, of courſe, be abolih- 


ed. But there is too much reaſon for think - 
ing, that the abolition of the Slave Trade 
ought not to be left to the uncertain opera- 
tion of Bumane proviſions for mitigating, 
what is in its very nature mhuman; and to the 
imptobable compatibility of things ſo hete- 
rogeneous, as Slavery and good laut. 


In the colonies of an arbitrary government, 
where the lex regia has an abſolute controul over 
the maſter proportionate to the maſter's domi · 


nion over his Slaves, the Slaves may better de- 


pend on the protection of new regulations. The 
more arbitrary the government of the parent 
ſtate, the better enabled is the governor of the 


colony to enforce the full extent of any re- 
L gulation; 


f 


(8% ) 
gulation z and, where occaſion may require, 
to ſupply by his own authority the deficiency 
of a written law. But in the Britiſb plan- 


tations, ſuch exerciſe of authority is illegal, 


and would not be endured. There are many 
acts of oppreflion in the conduct of indi- 
viduals, which are not cognizable by Britiſh 
law, and which the Britiſh magiſtrate cannot 


prevent. Mr. Ramsar's experience in the 


Weſt Indies ought to make his opinion de- 
ciſive, when he ſays, that © except in a 


« yery few points, it is almoſt impoſſible for 


ce law to come between a Maſter and his 
« Slave. A cruel man can teaſe or waſte his 
4 Slaye in a thouſand ways that law cannot 
« check, nor authority reach. The Danes, 
* indeed, have an effectual method in their 
« iſlands, which has been inforced in ſeveral 
s particular inſtances. The governor diveſts 
sa cruel maſter of the management of his 
« property, and ſets humane people over 
« it.” * It is allowed even by the author of 


* Objetions to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, with Anſwers, 
P · 66. * 4 b 5 


Con- 
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Confiderations on the Emancipation of Negroes, 
&c. that the French Slaves are certainly 
« much better circumſtanced than the Eng- 


« liſh.” F The celebrated writer on he 


Wealth of Nations admits this difference in 
the treatment of the French and Engliſh 


| Slaves, and accounts for it on the ſame 


grounds as Mr. RAMs Ax, that is, from the 
difference of civil government in the two 
parent ſtates. The conſideration is of ſo 
much conſequence to the queſtion reſpecting 
the toleration of Slavery in any part of the 
Britiſh empire, that I make no ſcruple of 
quoting the words of the great politician at 
length. In the good management of their 
« Slaves the French planters, I think it is 
« generally allowed, are ſuperior to the Eng- 
&« liſh, The law, ſo far as it gives ſome 
«« weak protection to the Slave againſt the 
e violence of his maſter, is likely to be better 
executed in a colony where the govern- 
* ment is in a great meaſure arbitrary, than 
* in one where it is altogether free. In 
＋ P. 41. | | 
L 2 « every 
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g ovety country where the unfortunate law 


« of Slavery is eſtabliſhed, the magiſtrate, 


| « when he protects the Slave, intermeddles 


*« in, ſome meaſure in the management of 
* the private property of the maſter; and, 
« in a free country, where the maſter is per- 
« haps either a member of the colony aſſem- 
«« bly, or an olector of ſuch a member, he 
i dare not do this but with the greateſt cau- 
« tion and circyumſpeQion. The reſpect 
« which he is obliged to pay to the maſter, 
** renders. it more difficult for him to protect 
But in a country where the 
* goyernment-is in a great meaſure arbitrary, 


_ ©. where it is uſual for the magiſtrate to in- 


t termeddle eyen in the management of the 
*« private property of individuals, and to 
« ſend them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if 
they do not manage it according to his 
* liking, it is much eaſter for him to give 


r ſome protection to the Slave; and com- 
„ mon humanity naturally diſpoſes him to 
do ſo. The protection of the magiſtrate 


** renders the Slave leſs contemptible in the 
| f | Fc eyes 


( 3g ) 
« eyes of his maſter, who is thereby induced 
to conſider him with more regard, and to 
« treat him with more gentleneſs. Gentle 
« uſage. renders. the Slave not only more 
« faithful, but more intelligent, and there- 
* fore, upon a double account, more uſeful, 
« He approaches more to the condition of a 
« free ſervant, and may poſſeſs ſome degree 
« of integrity and attachment to his maſter's 
« intereſt,. virtues which frequently belong 
& to free ſervants, but which never can be- 
« long to a Slaye, who is treated. as Slaves 


commonly are in countries where the maſ+ 


% That the condition of a Slave is better | 


% under an arbitrary than under a free go- 
« yernment, is, I believe, ſupported by the 
*« hiſtory of all ages and nations, In the 
% Roman hiſtory, the firſt time we read of 
« the magiſtrate. interpoſing to protect the 
*« Slave from the violence of his maſter, is 
* under the emperors. When Vedius Pol- 
e lio, in the preſence of Auguſtus, ordered 

| « ons 
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« one of his Slaves, who had committed a 
« ſlight fault, to be cut into pieces and 
« thrown into his fiſh pond in order to feed 


« his fiſhes, the emperor commanded him, 
« with indignation, to emancipate immedi- 


« ately, not only that Slave, but all the 
« others that belonged to him. Under the 


„ republick no magiſtrate could have had 


authority enough to protect a Slave, much 
« Jeſs to puniſh the maſter. 


| Whatever laws therefore might be made 
for the purpoſe of mitigating and modifying 


Slavery in the Brit/h Colonies, we have no 
| reaſon to think that they would contradict 


all former experience, by producing any per- 
manent effects of much conſequence to the 


general condition of the Slaves. In truth,. 


Law and Slavery are contradictory terms. If 


laws prevail, that is, ſuch laws as ought to 


be in force in every part of the Britiſh em- 


pire, Slavery cannot exiſt. If Slavery, how- 


7. Inquiry i into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Un 
gens. Vol. II. p. 394, 395. Edit. 1784. vo. 


Over 


( 3 
ever modified, is ſuffered to exiſt, Britiſh 
law cannot be in force: Why then attempt 
to modify, what is, in its very principle, inhu- 
man, unchriſtian, and inconſiſtent with Bri- 


tiſh law, and the ſpirit of our conſtitution ? 


and which, however its concomitant cir- 
cumſtances might be diminiſhed, coud never 
be rendered not inhuman, not unchriſtian, 
not unconſtitutional. If juſtice to our na- 
ture, to our religion, and our country, de- 
mand the facrifice, why ſhould an act of 
ſuch accumulated duty be done by halves ? 
Why. not rather by one generous effort * of 
public virtue cut off all occaſion of inhuma- 


nity and oppreſſion, with all the pernicious ' 


effects of Slavery on the Slave, the Maſter, and 
the State. F / 


Not by immediate emancipation, but by an act of the 
Legiſlature, which ſhould prohibit all further importation of 
Slaves into the Britiſh iſlands from the coaſt of Africa, or 


from any other quarter; and aboliſh Slavery, after a limited 


period, in every part of the Britiſh dominions, 


+ See L'eſprit des Loix, L. 15. c. 5. Of the extenſive and 
deſtructive conſequences of Slavery, ſce alſo Mr. Haxcrave, 
in his Argument in the Ca/e of Sommerlſett, the Negro, and Mr. 
MitLar, On the Origin of the Diſtindion of Ranks, p. 396. 
* The remains which are found of domeſtic Slavery, in the 

| American 
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There are however many who think it 


is in vain to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed practiſe 


of Slavery and the Slave Trade by reaſons 
deriyed from morality or Religion: that 
all complaints of cruelty and oppreſſion will 
avail nothing againſt the pleas of commer- 
cial and national intereſt. If Slavery and the 
Slave Trade are 3% to the nation; if they 
are advantageous to its revenue and com- 
mercial intereſts ; it is in vain, they ſay, to 
expect that the voice of nature, or the autho- 


 fity of religion ſhould effect the abolition. 


There are others who neither extenuate the 
cruelty, injuſtice and immorality of Slavery, 


nor propoſe any material mitigation ; and 


| «American Colonies, and in ſome European nations, ſays Mr. 


« Hume, (in his Eſſay on the Populus ſncſi of Ancient Nations ) 
% would never create a deſire of rendering it more univerſal, 
« The little humanity, commonly obſerved in perſons, accuſ- 
*« tomed, from their infancy, to exerciſe ſo great authority 
«« over their fellow-creatures, and to trample upon human 


* nature, were ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that un- 


* bounded dominion. Nor can a more probable reaſon be 
0 afligned for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbarous manners of 
"ON times, than the practice of domeſtic ſlavery ; by 

* which every man of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and 
* educated amidſt the flattery, ſubmiſſion, and W 


** of his flaves. 
yet 
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yet think that the abolition of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade is not only not to be 
wiſhed or expected, but that it aught not 
to be allowed. To aboliſh Slavery and 
the Slave Trade may be humane and 
« virtuous ; it may be incumbent on us 
„as men, and as Chriſtians, but it would 
ebe againſt the intereſt of the nation.” 
And can any thing be. really and ultimately 
uſeful to England, which is inconſiſtent 


» Cicrno ſays that whatever is inconſiſtent with humanity 
and virtue; cannot be uſeful to individuals or to ſtates, and re- 


probates in very ſtrong terms any attempt to ſeparate the utile 


and honeftum. That great ſtateſman, in his excellent manual 
of moral duty, ſays ** Urilitaris ſpecie in republica ſæpiſſime 
t peccatur ; ut in Corinthi diſturbatione noſtri. Durius etiam 
„ Athenienſes, qui ſciverunt, ut Æginetis, qui clafſe valebant, 
«« pollices præciderentur: nimis enim imminebat, propter pro- 
*« pinquitatem, gina Pirzo : ſed nibil, guod crudele, utile : 
s eft enim naturæ hominum, quam ſequi debemus, maxims 


 ** inimica crudelitas.” (De Offic. III. 11.) In the following 


chapter he urges his principle with greater force. ** Maneat 
ergo, quod turpe fit, id nunquam eſſe utile; ne tum quidem 
cum id, quod utile putes, adipiſcare. Hoc enim ipſum, utile 
«« putare quod turpe fit, calamitoſum eſt. And afterwards he 
conſiders the admitting of ſuch a maxim as that any thing can 
be expedient or uſeful, which is not conſiſtent with juſtice and 
honour, as the ſourte of every ſpecies of fraud and crime. 
Sie enim cogitars, EST 1STUD QUIDEM HONESTUM, 
* VERUM HOC EXPEDIT, res a natura copulatas audebit 
«« errore divellere ; qui ſons eſt fraudium, maleficiorum, ſce- 


** lerum omnium.“ L. 11, Cc. 17. Though it was not the 
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with its political conſtitution ? to Chriſtians, 


which offends againſt the very genius and 
ſpirit of their religion? or to men, which vio- 


lates the firſt duties of human nature? — It is 
impoſſible to believe (however induſtriouſly 


this doctrine has been circulated) that ſuch 
ſentiments can be general: and we ought to 
have much better hopes of the deliberate 
judgement of a whole people. If indeed 
the event of the queſtion were left to a 
body of Slave merchants, ſome apprehen- 
fion might reaſonably be formed about its 


iſſue. But the cauſe of Slavery and the 


Slave Trade is no longer a ſubject of mere 
private fpeculation. This cauſe of human 
nature is brought before the tribunal of that 


nation, which has always been celebrated for 


object of theſe Conſiderations to enter upon the commercial im- 


policy of Slavery, and Slave labour, I ſhall (in the Pof/eripe } 


eon firm the ſentiments of the great Roman ſtatemen by the 
opinions of three celebrated political writers of the preſent 
day, SMITH, MiLLax and YounG, on the commercial 4% 
advantages of Slave labour; upon whoſe authority Slavery 


and the Slave Trade may be placed, even in a commercial 


view, amongſt thoſe political errors, which Cicero ſays are 
frequently committed upon. falſe ideas of utility. 


WM 
its mercy; + the cauſe of liberty is ſubmitted 
to the arbritation of that country, whoſe free- 
dom and happineſs are founded on the general 
rights of mankind. And we cannot doubt 
that the great principles of political juſtice, 
which form the baſis of our conſtitution, and 
which ought to come home to the breaſt of 
every Britiſh ſubject, will have their full 


weight in the deliberations of thoſe auguſt 


aſſemblies, which are to decide on a cauſe, 
that involves the purity of our holy religion, 
and the credit and conſiſtency of our national 


character. It ſhould be obſerved, in juſtice 


to the advocates of Weſt Indian Slavery and 
the Slave Trade, that though they have con- 
tended for thoſe uſages in oppoſition to Mo- 
rality and Religion, they have not attempted 


+ It is a very general, and ſeems to be a well founded opi- 
nion, that the Slaves are treated much more cruelly in the 
Britiſh Iſlands, than in others. This abu/e of Slavery, as it 
is called, is a paradox as inconſiſtent with the general cha- 
rater of our nation, as the permiſſion of Slavery in any mode 
is with the principles of our law and conſtitution. The reaſon, 
why the Slaves are treated with greater cruelty in the Britiſh 
colonies, than in the French and others, has been mentioned 


above, amongſt other reaſons againſt the probability of any 


eFeQual and permanent witigation of Welt Indian Slavery. 
to 
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to juſtify the abſolute inconſiſtency of ſuch 
uſages with the /aws of their country. The laws 
of England place all, who are under their i 
protection, in a ſituation, which diſtinguiſhes t 
[] them from the inhabitants of every other 
__ -- country. The ſubjects of ſuch a govern- 3 
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ment, when they knowingly and deliberate- 


1y ſupport a ſyſtem of cruelty and oppreſſion, 


| which violates every principle of civil liberty, t 
are guilty of the moſt aggravated injuſtice ; n 
and incur an inconſiſtency, which peculiarly fi 
if affects their duty and their honour. To 0 
1 prove a point, ſo obvious in itſelf, does not h 
1 require much detail; yet a few obſervations t] 
| on ſuch circumſtances in the progreſs of our * 
law and conſtitution, as more immediately di 
| | concern the queſtion of Slavery and the tc 
[ Slave Trade, may not be improper. ti 
1: | cc 
„One nation there is in the world, ſays ef 
[ «« Monteſquieu,* which has LIBERTY for the li 


direct end of its conſtitution.” This great 
privilege and boaſt, is allowed us by the envy 


- L'Eſprit des Loix, L. x1. . 5. 
and 
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and admiration of all other countries. It 
is an intereſting circumſtance to obſerve, 
in the progreſs of our conſtitution, how, 
through all the public diforders and com- 
motions with which the nation has been 
agitated in different periods, this leading 
principle has given direction to the current of 
affairs, and terminated them in proviſions for 
the general ſecurity of the ſubje&. + It is 
not leſs intereſting to ſee, how on all occa- 
ſions where this principle coud act, the ſenſe 
of the nation and the decifion of its tribunals 
have concurred gradually to eradicate from 
this iſland every degree of power and coercion, 
which appeared hoſtile to civil liberty. Un- 
der the influence of ſuch a principle, it was 
to be expected that the involuntary ſubjec- 
tion of one man to the ſervice of anothef 
coud not long be tolerated, to any extent, 
eſpecially after the eſtabliſhment of Eng- 


| liſh liberty by MAGNA CarTa. The 


+ See this excellently explained by De Lolme, who com- 
pares the revolutions of other countries with thoſe of England. 
Conſtit. Eng. B. 11. c. xv, p. 324- ed. 4th, 
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proviſions made for. the ſecurity of the ſub. 


ze, at that ever memorable convention, ex- 
tended to the low eſt orders of the people. The 


Villein, or Slave of thoſe days, acquired a cer- 
_ tain degree of- private property by a clauſe 


which ſecured him from the forfeiture of his 
implements of tillage: on which proviſion Dx 


Lol ux obſerves, in his uſual intereſting 


manner, that * for the firſt time perhaps in 
„the annals. of the world, a civil war was ter- 


* minated by making ſtipulations in favour 


« of thoſe. unſortunate men, to whom the 
* avarice and luſt of dominion inherent in 


human nature, continued, over the great- 
s eſt part of the earth, to deny the common 


* rights of mankind.” The different cauſes 
which operated to the gradual abolition of 


villenage are ſpecified by Mr. BARRIN G- 
TON,* Mr. SuAR, and Mr. HARGRAVE. T 


The cauſe moſt deſerving notice, as molt ex- 


- Obſervations on the Sta'utes, p. 304, Ce, ed. 4th. 


+ Argument on the Caſe of James Sommerſett, a Negro, p. = | 


&e, ed. 2d 1775. 
r Part iii. of his Repreſentation of the nia lier, and dangerous 
Tendency of tolerating Slavery in Englaud, London, 1769. 


preſſive 
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prefſive of the ſplrit of the Englith law, was 


the uniform diſcouragement of villenage by 
the courts of juſtice, in throwing the onus pro- 
bardi on the lord, and preſuming every thing 
in favout of the Villein's right to liberty, 
whether the Villein was plaintiff, or defend - 


ant. Villenage at laſt became extinct in the 


beginning of James the Firſt's reign. At 


| the fame time, and for ſome years before, it 


was held, that the privileges of liberty en- 
joyed by ' Engliſh ſubjects were not confined 
to natives of the iſland, but-that every alien 
inhabitant of the iſland was under the pro- 


tection of the laws; and therefore, that even 


a foreign Slave, when. he landed in England, 
became free. This appears from the caſe 


of a Ruſſian Slave, whom one Cartwright 


brought into England in the reign-of Queen 


ELIZABETH. The maſter inſiſted upon ex- 
erciſing the fame abſolute authority over the 


Slave, as before his arrival; and qwould ſcourge 


him ; for which he was queſtioned ; and it was 


reſolved that the air of England was too pure 


* of 
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for à Slave to öreatbe in.“ Conſiſtently with 


with this reſolution, pes enfranchiſement of 
a Slave has long been conſidered by ſome of 
the ableſt lawyers of this country, as a right 


reſulting. from the protection of our laws. 
But the celebrated judgement in the Court 


of King's Bench, + in the caſe of SommEr- 
SETT, the Negro, defined the power of our 


law ſtill more expreſsly, by deciding, that a 


maſter not only loſes all power over the per- 
ſonal liberty and property of his Slave, as ſoon 
as he arrives in Britain, but that he cannot re- 
cover his former power over the ſervant; as 
he cannot ſend the ſervant out of the iſland 


_ againſt his * The * of Mr. Ha R- 


* BaxRtINGTON on the Statutes, p. 312. and HaRrGRAve's 
Argument, p. 50. 

+ Feb. 1772. 

t It is the opinion of the very learned aukaer of 1 
on the Statutes, (p. 312.) that the judgement of the Court de- 


termined only, that a maſter hath no right to ſend a Negro Slave 


out of England to be ſold ; he doubts whether the law of Eng- 
land goes ſo far as to emancipate him. But in Mr. Han- 
GRAVE's argument, the illegality of ſending the Negro our 
of England is deduced from the illegality of any dureſs in 
England, the unlawfulneſs of any reſtraint on the perſonal li- 


| berty of the Negro. Judge BlacxsTonxE (Comm. B. 1. c. 14) 


conſiders the right of a maſter to his Negro's ſervice i in Eng- 
land, 
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GRAVE's argument, who was one of the 


Counſel for the Negro, is * not merely that 
* negroes become free on being brought into 


land, as depending on the right's having been fully acquired 


by a civil obligation between the Maſter and the Negro. But 
ſuch obligation was never even pretended between the Weſt 
Slaves and their maſters. How ſolicitous the learned Judge 
was to leave a clear teſtimony againſt the exerciſe of any arbi- 
trary and illegal powet over the Negro, appears from the dif- 
ference. of his language in the fame paſſage of different edi- 
tions. The paſſage juſt referred to, in the firſt editions ſtood 
thus: With regard to any right, which the maſter may haye 


acquired to the perpetual ſervice of John or Thomas, this 


** will remain exactly in the ſame ſtate as before : for this is 
«© tio more than the ſame ſtate of ſubjeftion for life, which 
*« every apprentice ſubmits to for the ſpace of ſeven years, of 
*« ſometimes for a longer term. Hence too it follows, that 
the infamous and unchriſtian practice of withholding baptiſm 
from Negro ſervants, left they ſhould thereby gain their li- 
„ berty, is totally without foundation, as well as without ex- 
„ cuſe. The law of England acts upon general and extenſive 
principles: it gives liberty, rightly underſtood, that is, 
protection, to a Jew, a Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to 
** thoſe who profeſs the true religion of Chriſt ; and it will not 
« diffolve a civil obligation between maſter and ſervant, on 
account of the alteration of faith in either of the parties: but 
the Slave is entitled to the ſame protection in England be. 
«« fore, as after, baptiſm ; and whatever ſervice the Heathen 
„Negro owed to his American maſter, the fame is he bound 


to render, when brought to England and made a Chriſtian. 


In the edition of 1783, his opinion is guarded by the addi- 


tional terms, which in this extract I have printed in Italics. 
Wich regard to any right, which the maſter may have - 


9 


* 


( 108 ) 
« this country, but that the law of England 
«« confers the gift of liberty intire and unin- 
% cumbered ; not in name only, but really and 
« ſubſtantially ; and conſequently, that Mr. 
* Steuart cannot have the leaſt right over 
„ Sommerſett the negro, either in the oper 


character of a ſlave, or in the diſguifed one 


of an ordinary ſervant.” + 


The learned and luminous deduQtion of 
Mx. HAROGRAVx's argument requires no ad- 
ditional evidence. The beſt proof of its va- 
lidity is the unanimous Judgement of the 


fully acquired to the perpetual. ſervice of era or, Thomas, 


*« this will remain in exactly the ſame ſtate as before,” —** And 


whatever ſervice the Heathen Negro owed, of right, to his 
American maſter, by general not by local law, the ſame 
«« (whatever it be) is he bound to render, when brought to Eng- 
“land, and made a Chriſtian.” It appears then from this 
paſſage, that a maſter can have no right to the perpetual ſer- 
vice of his Negro in England, unleſs it has been firſt lawfully 
acquired ; and that it can be lawfully acquired only by general 
law, that is by the civil obligation of mutual agreement be- 
tween the Maſter and the Negro, and not by any local law of 
the Weſt Indies or elſewhere. The learned writer had be- 
fore ſaid, (p. 127. ed. 1783) © that a Slave or a Negro, the 
moment he lands in England, falls under the protection of 
* the laws, and ſo far becomes a freeman; though the maſ- 
** ter's right to his ſervice may poſſibly ill continue: we 
now fee to what limitations this poſſibility is _ 

"MP Argument, P+ * 

Court, 
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Court, by which Sommerſett was diſcharged. 
The caſe deſerves the more notice in an in- 


quiry into the legality of Slavery in the Weſt 


Indies, becauſe all the arguments in favour of 
the Negro's right to liberty in Britain are 
convertible into proofs of the injuſtice and 


illegality of Slavery in the Britiſh colonies. * 


« Thelaw of England, ſays BL Acks TOR, 
[which acts upon the general and extenſive 


principles of natural law, ] abhors, and will not 
** endure the exiſtence of Slavery within this 


„nation: ſo that when an attempt was made 
* to introduce it, by ſtatute, 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. 
« which ordained, that all idle vagabonds 
* ſhould be made ſlaves, and fed upon bread, 


* Humana natura, in libertatis cauſa, favorem ſemper, 
magis quam in aliis' cauſis, deprecetur. — Angliz jura, in 
omni caſu, libertati dant favorem. FoxTzscus de laudibus 
legum Anglia, c. 47. and 42. How much the humanity of the 
common law of England ſupported by the uniform and ſucceſſ- 
ful efforts of our ancient lawyers contributed to the ſuppreſſion 
of the old ſlavery of villenage, Mr. Syazy has ſhewn in the 
copious information, which he has collected in his book before 
quoted, Part IVth. and Mr. Haz crave in his argument, p.29» 


Ec. The Advocates of Sommerſett have obtained equal honour 


in oppoſing the revival of domeſtic ſlavery in this country under 
any form, 
+ Commentaries, B. I. ch. 14. p. 424. ed. 1783. 
N 2 « water, 
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Water, or ſmall drink, and refuſe meat; 
cc ſhould wear a ring of iron round theic necks, 
b arms, or legs; and thould be compelled by 


beating, chaining, or otherwiſe, to perform 


e the work aſſigned them, were it never fo 
te vile; the ſpirit of the nation could not brook 
* this condition, even in the moſt abandoned 
* rogues ; and therefore this ſtatute was re- 
e pealed in two years afterwards,” The law 
of England recognizes. no Slavery but that of 
the ancient villenage, which has long been ex- 


tin, and cannot be revived, even conſiſtently 


with the laws of villenage itſelf. The term 


of Slave indeed is not abſolutely unknown to 
our law, as appears from ſtatute 1 Edw, VI. 


juſt quoted ; but unfortunately for the cauſe 
of Slavery it is- worſe than ynknown, as it 


was expunged from the law by the repeal 


which afterwards took place, and rendered 
infamous by the general abhorrence of the 
nation. © The law of England, ſays the 


learned Advocate of Sommerſett, emanci- 


. pates a negro as ſoon as he comes into this 
« Iſland, 


n 
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« Iſland, becauſe it difallows the introduction 
« of Slavery: it prohibits the commencement 
« of ſlavery in England, becauſe it conſiders 
« its operation as dangerous and deſtructive 
to the whole community.” + 


Now all the conſequences of every kind 
to be dreaded from the Introduction of Sla- 
very into England, mult follow in a propor- 
tionate degree from the permiſſion of Slavery 
in the Weſt Indies: conſequences which im- 
mediately- concern the colonies, but ulti- 
mately the parent ſtate. I do not here men- 
tion the inefficiency of extorted labour com- 
pared with the work of freemen, nor the 
other commercial diſadvantages of - Slavery 
noticed in the Poſtſcript : I refer only to the 
inſecurity of the Iflands, as a part of the 
Britiſh Empire, in time of war and danger; 


and the probable effects of the Slave ſyſtem 


on the Britiſh inhabitants of the Welt Indies, 
which, when they return to England, the air 


even of this land of liberty may not be able 


to diſſipate. - 


+ Mz. Harcaave's Argument, p. 77 and 69. 


In : 


( 166 ) 
In the time of War the Slaves cannot but 
afford great cauſe of alarm for the ſecurity of 
the Iſlands. The privation of liberty, the ſe- 
verity of labour, the want of intereſt in the 
very produce of their own toils, their total 


| indifference to the general property of the 


Iſlands, and the defire of revenge for the 


eruelties and miſeries they ſuffer, muſt pre- 
2 pare them to ſeize the firſt favourable oppor- 


tunity of inſurrection. * So far therefore the 
external intereſts of England are concerned, 
But the internal happineſs of this country 


may ultimately be involved. There are upon 
an average between forty and fifty thouſand 
vhites in the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands. The 
greater part of theſe may return to England, 
and many perhaps with that opulence which 


may give them conſiderable political rank in 


this country. But if we allow on this occa- 


ſion, what is allowed on all others, the force 
of long habit, there is too much reaſon to 


* « Lacedzmon,” ſays Ma. Mirror in his claſſica! 


Hiſtory of Greece, Vol. 1. p. 199. © was oftener in danger 
of utter ſubverſion from its ſlaves than from foreign ene- 


«© mies. 
appre- 


Slavery, is connected with the deſpotiſm, by 


| (3. Þ IS 
apprehend that the long exerciſe of abſolute 
dominion, and the contagion of laws in the 
higheſt degree inconſiſtent with Britiſh law,+ 
will harden the generality of minds againſt 
the impreſſion of thoſe general and extenſive 
principles of natural juſtice, upon which the 
law of England is founded. The bleſſings of 
civil liberty, and the general rights of man- 
kind, what intereſt or ſympathy can they ex- 
cite in a- reſident Slave-bolder, who, though 
not immediately exerciſed in the cruelties of 


which they are authorized, and the ſyſtem, 
which makes them neceſſary, The Spartan 
children, it is ſaid, collected leſſons of ſobriety 


from the degrading and contemptible circum- 
ſtances of drunkenneſs, to which their Slaves 


were occafionally reduced as ſpectacles to 
quicken the ſenſe of ſhame, and of regard for 
temperance and honour. And it is probable that 
the moſt ardent love of Liberty and regard for 
the happy conſtitution of this country might 


1 See below. p. 110. nate +, and p. 111. note 7. 
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be excited by a view of the cruelties and in- 
bumanities of Weſt Indian Slavery. T But 
a reſident Maſter of the Plantations, (what- 
ever his opinion may be on reflection, ) can 


hardly fail to loſe the natural compunction of 
thoſe feelings. Scenes of permitted cruelty 


and oppreſſion muſt paſs before his eyes too 
often, to quicken the energies of philantropy 
and juſtice. Beſides the reciprocal rights and 


duties of civil Society are loſt in the infinite 


diſtance between the Maſter and the Slave. 


It is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt natural 
diſpoſitions not to be perverted by the occur- 
rences of ſuch a ſituation. It muſt demand 


in a Slave Maſter the exertion of the ſub- 


limeſt virtue to retain, under ſuch habits, that 
ſenſibility of principle for the general good, 
which ſhould characteriſe the loyer of his 


+ I ſhall not now enter upon the queſtion whether the Sla- 
very of the Negroes be agreable to the laws of nature or not; 
though it ſeems extremely hard they ſhoyld be reduced to 
** ſerve and toil for the benefit of others, without the leaſt ad- 
vantage to themſelves. Happy Britannia ! where Slavery is 
never known ; where liberty cheers every misfortune.” Hi/- 
tory of Jamaica, quoted by Bx NIE in his Account of Guinea, 


country 


( ro ) 
country, the repreſentative of his fellow ei- 
tizens, the guardian of their rights and li- 
berties. How far theſe apprehenfions are 
countenanced by experience, others muſt 
determine: I ſpeak only of probabilities 
fourided' on conſequences, which have been 
generally allowed to reſult from Slavery.“ 


But what greater evil can there be in a 
free government than the toleration of uſages, 


which are inconſiſtent with its primary and 
\ conſtituent principles? uſages inconſiſtent in 


themſelves. with thoſe principles, but ſtill 
more ſo in the local regulations, which have 


» See the opinions of MonTesquieu, Hunz, Milian, 
and Harxcrave, referred to above, p. 91. note. The 
+ few writers,” ſays Mr. Youxs, ** who have hitherto ap- 
** peared, in ſupport of the admirable plan for-the extinction 
of the moſt abominable traffic that ever diſgraced mankind» 
** have dwelt much on the ill treatment and cruelty practiſed 
in the ſugar iſlands : we do not want to be told of beating 
* out eyes, maſhing joints, roaſting on ſpits, baking in Tron 
boxes, and wretches expiring under the laſh, for refuſing 
to perform the labour, that was beyond their ſtrength to 
execute: I have no doubt, but theſe fats may have been, 
** and probably ſome of them are the caſe at preſent, becauſe 


there is no ſuch corruptor of the ſoul, or hardner of the 


heart, as power,” Annals of Agriculture, Vol. 1x. p. 88. 
O been 
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been made to enforce them.“ It is an expteſs 
condition annexed to the interior policy of 
* According to the laws of | Jexatica printed at London, 
1756, the puniſh ment of a Slave, Who had been one year in 


the Plantations, for 1unning away from his owner, and conti- 
tuing abſent for thirty days, is by ca/ting off one of the feet of 


ſucg Javes,—In the ſame laws, a reward of 50. is offered to 


thoſe who ſhall 4% or bring in alive any rebellious flave, 
that is, any flave, that has deen more than three years in the 
Plantations, who ſhall have run away, and have continued 
abſent for the ſpace of a twelvemonth.— By the laws of Bar- 
badoess © if any man ſhall of wantonne/7, of only of bloody mind- 
« edneſs, or cruel intencien, wiifuly kill « Negro, or other Slave 
« of his ton, he ſhall pay into the public Treaſury term pounds 
*« ferling : but if he {hall ſo kill another man's, he ſhall pay to 
«« the owner of the Negro double rhe value; and into the public 


44 treaſury tazenty-five pounds ſterling ; and he ſhall further, by 


at the next juſtice of peace, be bound to his good behaviour 
« during the pleaſure of the governor and council, and ver be 


% ſiable to any other puniſhment or forfeiture for the ſame.”— The 


moiſt conſummate wickedneſs, I ſuppofe, ſays Mr. Su aur, (in 


his Repreſentation, p. 67.) that any body of people, under the ſpe- 
_ cious form of legiflature, were ever guilty of. The ſame act, he 


adds, contains ſeveral other clauſes, which are ſnocking to huma- 
nity.— But in juſtice to the freeholders of Jamaica, he obſerves 
that their laws are not near ſo cruel and inhuman, as the laws 
of Barbadoes and Virginia, and ſeem at preſent to be much 


more reaſonable than they have formerly been, many very op- 


preſſive laws being now expired, and others leſs ſevere enacted 
in their room. — In the laws of Barbadoes it is aſſerted, that 
* brutiſþ Slaves deſerve not, for the baſeneſs of their condition, 
to be tried by a l trial of twelve men of their peers or 
** neighbourhood.” To reduce men to the condition of brete; 
or keep them ſe, and tpen reproach them with their degrana- 


tion, 
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our Colonies, that they ſhould have “the 
„% power of making laws for their own in» 
0 terior regulation, zo contrary to the laws 
« of England.” The colonial laws are 
too cruel + to bear any compariſon with 
the laws of England. Let us conſider 
merely the power of the Maſter over the 
ſervice of his Slave. If it be admitted that 
a Man can bind himſelf to the perpetual 
ſervice of another, ſtill the law of England 
not only prohibits any violent reſtraint on the 
liberty of a ſervant, but it will not permit the 
ſervant, in a contract for ſervice, to be ſub- 
ject, even with his own conſent, to any 
Slaviſh conditions. It will not allow him 
*« to inveſt the Maſter with an arbitrary power 


tion, and refuſe them the rights of Men, becauſe they are in 
ſuch condition ! It is impoſſible to find terms adequate to ſo 
cruel an inſult on human nature. 
* BlacksroxE's Commentaries, Introd. p. 109. ed. 4 
+ © The miſerable exiles from Africa are placed for life, 
in ſubjection to a dominion and ſyſtem of laws the moſt mer- 
cileſs and tyrannical that ever were tolerated upon the face 
of the Earth: and from all that can be learned by the ac 
counts of people on the ſpot, the inordinate authority, which 
the plantation laws confer upon the Slave-holder, is exerciſed 
by the Engl Slave-bolder eſpecially, with rigour and bru- 
„ tality.” Pal vs Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, 
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« of correcting, impriſoning, or alienating 


« him; it will not permit him to renounce 


«© the capacity of acquiring and enjoying pro- 


« perty, or to tranſmit a contract of ſervice 
« to his iſſue. + But by the Weſt Indian 
laws and cuſtoms ſervitude is entailed, the 


acquiſition and enjoyment of private property 


is reſtrained ; and perſonal liberty is violated 


by alienation, impriſonment, and correction, 


not only as may be ſuppoſed, without the 
Slave's conſent, but with greater aggravations 
of the miſeries of Slavery, ** than what any 
« people in their condition ſuffer in any other 
«« part of the world, or have ſuffered in any 


«& period of time.” * 


Perhaps it will be ſaid that the Slavery of 


the Negroes in the Weſt Indies, though con- 
trary to the general principles of the laws of 


England, has derived a legal ſanction from 
long cuſtom, and from two Engliſh Acts of 
Parliament; and therefore that it is now 
&* lawful, whatever it might be antecedently 


+ Haxcrave's Argument, p. 48, 49. ed. 2d- 
* An Account of the Eurogean Settlement, in America, Part 6. 


with 


1 
to theſe Statutes.” The words which 1 
have laſt quoted made the ground of an ob- 
jection to the prohibition of Slavery in Eng- 
land, as ſtated by Mx. HAR GRAVE. The 
learned Counſel has removed the objection 
with the ſame ability, as he has diſcuſſed the 
whole Argument. But, as I have made fo 


much uſe of. his authority to confirm what I 


thought neceſſary to bring in proof of the 
inconſiſtency of Slavery with the law of Eng- 
land, it would be unfair to conceal that in re- 
moving the objection to the prohibition of 
Slavery in England he admits “ the Slavery of 
« Negroes to be lawful now in America, how- 
% ever queſtionable its f/f introduction there 
„might be. It is with great diffidence, that 
I preſume to differ on ſuch a ſubject from ſuch 


profeſſional authority. Yet I hope to ſhew 


that this incidental conceſſion will not warrant 
us to ſuppoſe, that it is MR. HARGRAVE'S 
deliberate and decided opinion, that the 


Slavery of Negroes in the Weſt Indies is le- 


galized by the Statutes in queſtion. Theſe 
Statutes are the 5 Geo. 2. (c. 7. ſ. 4.) “which 


+ Argument &c. p. 67. 


„% makes 


( 24 ) 

1 makes negroes in America liable to all debts 
« ſimple contract as well as ſpecialty, and the 
*« ſtatutes regulating the African Trade, par- 
* ticularly the 32 Geo. 2. (c. 31.) which in 
* the preamble recites, that the trade to Africa 
* 1s advantageous to Great Britain, and ne- 
= ceſſary for ſupplying it's colonies with ne- 
* groes. But the um? which can be ſaid of 
* theſe ſtatutes, is, that they impliedly au- 
; 00 thorize the Slavery of negroes in America; 
1 and it would be a ſtrange thing to ſay, that 
i perinitting ſlavery there, includes a permiſ- 
* ſion of Slavery here. By an unhappy con- 
** currence of circumſtances, the Slavery of 
*« Negroes is thought to have become neceſ- 
* fſary in America; and therefore in America 
our Legiſlature bas permitted the Slavery 
% of Negroes,” * 


The authority of the ſtatute 32 Geo. II. 
is of Jeſs conſequence, than the former, be- 
| cauſe the ſuppoſed legality of the Slavery of 
the Negroes inferred from it is not involved 
In any et of legiſlation, It conſiſts only in 


„ Ma. Harcrave's drgument, ubi ſupra. th 
C 


1 
the Preamble's reciting © that the Trade to 
«© Africa is advantageous to Great Britain and 
«« neceſſary for fupplying its colonies with 
«« Negroes :"* an affertion, which reſts on the 


ſuppoſition! that Slave labour is neceſſary to 
the cultivation of the Weſt Indies, that the 


ſtock of Slaves cannot be kept up without 
conſtant ſupplies from Africa, and that the 
Slave Trade is advantageous to Great Britain. 
But if it can be made appear, that the Stock 
of Slaves can be kept up without freſh ſup- 
plies from Africa, that the Slave labour is un- 


neceſſary and unprofitable, that the Slave 


Trade is of no Advantage to the Revenue of 


this country, nor neceſſary to the export Trade 
from it, (and theſe are circumſtances which 


ſeem to admit of proof, +) all grounds of 
the legality of Weſt Indian Slavery imferred 
from this Statute will vaniſh. 


The ſtatute 5 Geo. 2. which treats Slaves 7 


real property, by making them liable to debts, 
has more the appearance of authorizing 
Slavery: but how far it really does authorize, 


we ſhall better judge by conſidering the oc- 


| + See the Poſteript. ; 
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caſion and the terms of the Statute; The Act 
is entitled, An Ad for the more ea Recovery 
of Debts in bis Majeſty's Plantations in Ame- 
rica. ThePreamble r:cites,—that . Whereas 
« his Majeſty's ſubjects trading to the Britiſh 
% Plantations in America lie under great dif- 
« ficulties for want of more eaſy methods of 

« proving, recovering, and levying of Debts 


 «« due to them, than are now uſed in ſome of 


« the ſaid Plantations : and Whereas it will 
« tend very much to the retrieving of the 
«« Credit formerly given by the trading ſubjects 
&« of Great Britain to the Natives and Inha- 
« bitants of the ſaid Plantations, and to-the 
« advancing of the Trade of this Kingdom 
« thither, if ſuch inconveniences were reme- 
« died; &c.—and by the fourth Clauſe it is 
enacted: That from and after the ſaid 
« twenty ninth day of September one thou- 
« ſand ſeven hundred and thirty two, the 
« Houſes, Lands, Negroes, and other Heri- 
« ditaments and real eſtates, ſituate or being 
« within the ſaid Plantations belonging to 
any perſon indebted, ſhall be liable to, and 
«« chargeable with all juſt Debts, &c.” — 

| Long 


© 


„ 
Long before the paſſing of this Statute, 
Negroes had been an article of Commerce 
in the American Colonies, and ranked as 
part of the goods and chattels of a Plantation 
eſtate. It was therefore neceſſary for the ſe- 
curity of the Merchants in England, and for 
the ſupport of mutual commerce, that every 
part of ſuch eſtate, eſpecially ſo very material a 
part asthe Negroes, ſhould be liable to debts. 
But of this Statute, as Mr. HarGRaAve 
acknowledges, ** the utmoſt that can be ſaid, 
« is that it impliedly authorizes the Slavery of 
« Negroes in America.” There was at that 
time no queſtion before the Legiſlature about 
the legality or policy of Slavery in the Britiſh 
Colonies ; therefore (as Slavery in the Colo- 
nies had not been expreſſly prohibited, nor 
the trade in Negroes made contraband,) this 
Statute, for the ſake of the Britiſh Merchant, 
and the ſupport of Colony credit, made the 
American Planters ſubje& to the contingen- 
cies of their own Cuſtoms. And ſo far as the ge- 
neral principle goes, that that is right, which 
the law does not make wrong, the Slavery of 
Negroes in the Britiſh Colonies is'authorized 
2 P by 


TORE 


| by. a kind of negative legality, But if Li- 
BERTY be the end of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
if our laws are founded on the principles of 
natural juſtice, and if every inhabitant of the 
Britiſh dominions be, or ought to be, en- 
titled to the protection of Britiſh laws; I 
think, it muſt be allowed, that a kind of ne- 
| gative legality, collected by implication from 
two or more ſtatutes, (however it may excul- 
pate a Slave-holder or Slave-merchant from 
the charge of any poſitive public wrong) can- 
not legalize, and ought not protect from abo- 
lition, cuſtoms in the Britiſh Colonies, which 
are totally repugnant to the immunities of civil 
liberty, and are ſupported by loca laws, which 
are not impliedly, but directly and eſſentially 
contrary to the general tenour of Britiſb law. 


The law abhors the principle of Slavery, 
and has done every thing to provide againſt its 


I It is to be preſumed that the act, which was paſſed laſt 
year, to regulate, for a limited time, the ſhipping and carrying 
of Slaves, in Britiſh veſſels, from the coaſt of Africa, and to 
continue from Aug. 1, 1788, to Aug. 1, 1789, will not be 
conſidered -as any ſanction to the Trade. The prevailing 
opinion of the inhuman treatment of the Slaves, during the 
voyage from Africa, and this temporary proviſion which ori- 
ginated from it, are neither favourable to the Trade, nor to 


- the * which 3 and ſupports it. 4 
t : An- 
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dangerous and deſtructive conſequences. In 
return for the allegiance, which the law exacts, 
every Britiſh ſubje& is protected in the en- 
joyment of the abſolute rights of perſonal ſe- 
curity, perſonal liberty, and private property. 
Protection and allegiance are reciprocal. He 
cannot be Juſtly amenable to the law, whoſe 
injuries the law will not redreſs. The law 
therefote cannot tolerate Slavery, which, by 
placing the Slave under the abſolute autho- 
rity of his maſter, ſuppoſes an exemption 
from this allegiance. But there is nothing 
which ſhews more ſtrikingly, or implies more 
ſtrongly, the injuſtice and illegality of Weſt 
Indian Slavery, than the protection which the 
law affords to a Negro on his arrival in Eng- 
land: by which the maſter loſes all power over 
the involuntary ſervice of the Slave; and 
the Slave at once recovers his natural and in- 
herent rights, thoſe rights, © which,” ſays 
BracksTonwe, „were formerly the rights 
e of all mankind ; but which, in moſt other 
* countries in the world being now more 
or leſs debaſed and deſtroyed, at preſent 
may be ſaid to remain, in a peculiar and 

8 % em- 
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« emphatical manner, the rights of the peo - 
« ple of England.” This acknowledgement 
of the Negro's rights in one part of the Bri- 


tiſh dominions, in effect condemns the arbi- | 


trary power aſſumed over him in another. 


It deſerves to be particularly noticed, in 
confirmation of this inference from the ſpirit 


of our laws, that in the caſe of Joszen 
 KniGuT, a Negro, which was decided in 
the chief court in Scotland, ſ fince the caſe 
of SOMMERSETT, the want of title in the 
maſter to the ſervice of the Negro, in Great 
| Britain, was expreſsly founded by the court 
on the mnjuftice of the power aſſumed over 


the Negro in the Weſt Indies. It was de- 


clared, ** That the dominion aſſumed over 
15 this Negro, under the law of Jamaica, be- 
« ing unjuſt, could not be ſupported in this 
5 country to any extent: that therefore the 
« defender had no tight to the Negro's ſer- 
« vice for any ſpace of time; nor to ſend 


+ Comm. 'B. 1, ch. 1 p. 729. ed. 1 763. | 
® 'r;5th January, 'v778. 
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« him out of the country againſt his con- 
«« ſent.” —* This deciſion is the more wor- 
« thy of attention,” ſays Mr. MILL AR, + 


as it condemns the Slavery of the Negroes 


« in explicit terms; and, being the firſt opi- 
nion of that nature delivered by any court 
ein the iſland, may be accounted an au- 
** thentic teſtimony of the liberal ſentiments 


” entertained in the latter part of the cigh- 


* teenth century. 


| Whatever then may be ſaid to juſtify the 
permiſſion of Slavery in the colonies of other 


governments leſs free than our own, to per- 


mit it in the Britiſh colonies is an inconſiſt- 
ency which degrades our high pretenſions to 
political freedom, and diſcredits the faireſt 
form of liberty, which the world ever ſaw ; 
a form of liberty which combines thoſe pro» 
perties of political perfe&tion, which the 
wiſeſt politicians of antiquity ſaw in con- 
templation only, and conſidered, like the 
painter's ideal beauty, as objects rather of 
the imagination than of the ſenſes, rather 


4 Origin of the Diftin@ien of Ranks, p. 363. 
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to be admired, and ehvied, than to be 


expected in any one form of civil govern- 
ment. The whole civil hiſtory of mankind 
does not preſent a more intereſting ſubject, 

than the progreſs of our conſtitution from the 
imperfect rudiments of German liberty down 


to that GREAT EVENT in the laſt century, 


which in the fulleſt and moſt definite man- 


ner eſtabliſhed the liberties of this country. 


When we conſider therefore the fituation, 
which our conſtitution now holds in the 


progreſs of political ſociety, how much ad- 
vanced beyond the other governments of Eu- 


rope, who does not, in proportion as he va- 


lues his own happineſs, and feels for the ho- 


nour of his country, regret, that ſuch a po- 
litical evil ſhould be ſuffered to exiſt in any 


part of a free Chriſtian government, as 
Slavery ? and ſuch a ſyſtem of Slavery, as by 


the immenſe ſupplies of men, which it draws 
annually from Africa, encourages war and 
deſtruction among the ſavage nations of Af. 


rica, I extends the miſeries of Slavery over a 


+ Bosman, who reſided for many years on the African 


coaſt, 12 that the Slave traffic is very profitable to the Negro 
| princes, - 
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whole continent, ® impedes the progreſs of 
civilization, and precludes the means of a 
juſt and liberal intercourſe between Africa 
and Europe. } Who does not deprecate the 
toleration and continuance of an obſtacle, 
which, ſo diſgracefully to us, obſtructs the 
advancement of the general happineſs of 
mankind ? + | 


princes, from the duties which are paid them for the Slaves 


which are brought through their governments. See Bexe- ' 


zZET's Account of Guinea, p. 95, 96, note; and PosTL- 
THWA1T's Queries, No. VII. printed below in the Poſtſcript. 


* Bangor ſays, “ that fince the Slave Trade has been uſed, 
« all puniſhments are changed into Slavery; there being an 
* advantage on ſuch condemnation, they ftrain for crimes 
«very hard, in order to get the benefit of ſelling the crimi- 
„ nal.— He ſays that Slaves are brought down to the Slave 
« coaſt from the inland country, upwards of fix hundred 
miles.“ See BEX IZ Tr, p. 94. 

+ See PosTLETHWalT's Queries IX. x. 

t That we know ſo little of the interior parts of Africa, 
muſt be attributed in great meaſure to the contrafted, as well 
as inhuman, policy of the Slave Trade, which has prevented 
the African princes and inhabitants from attending to other 
ſources of an enlarged commercial communication with the 
Europeans. Every well-wiſher to his country, to religion, 
and ſcience, muſt join in one wiſh for the ſucceſs of the noble 
and patriotic Afſeciation lately eſtabliſhed for promoting the D. 
covery of the interior parts of Africa. 

+ lt is a ſhame to this nation,” fays Mr. Sur, 
(p. 51 of his Repreſentation, Lond. 1769.) and may in 
time prove very dangerous to it, that the Britiſb conſutu- 
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the Slave Trade be aboliſhed, what ſhall we 


Tt may perhaps be aſked, if Slavery and 


gain by the abolition ? — We ſhall act up to 


« tion and liberties ſhould be excluded from any part of the 


1% Britiſþ dominion: ; for without theſe, the ſeveral nations of 
% Eaft and Weſt. Indians, and the mixt people, who live 
** therein, cannot have ſo true an intereſt in the Hritiſßb go- 
« vernment, as to engage their fidelity to jt. Beſides, it is 
«« the groſſeſt infringement on the King's Prerogative, that 
* the influence, benefit, and protettion of the King's laws and 

* courts of juſtice,” ſhould not be extended 7 all his Ma- 
« jefty's ſubject of every denomination (Slaves as well as 
% others) even in the remoteſt parts of the Bricih empire.” 
At were better for the Engliſh nation, that theſe Ameri- 
* can colonies had never exiſted, or even that they ſhould 
have been ſunk into the ſea, than that the kingdom of 
„Great Britain ſhould be loaded with the horrid guilt 
of tolerating ſuch abominable wickedneſs, {as the colo- 
„ nial Slavery.) In ſhort, if the King's prerogative is not 

*« ſpeedily exerted for the re lief of his Majeſty's opprefied and 
% much injured ſubjects in the Britiſh colonies, (becauſe to 
« relieve the ſubjef from the oppreſſion of petty tyrants, is the 
«+ principal uſe of the Royal prerogative, as well as the princi- 
10 pal and moſt natural means of maintaining the ſame) and for 
the extenſion of the Britiſh conſtitution to the moſt diſtant 
« colonies, whether in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, it muſt ine - 
«« vitably be allowed, that great ſhare of this enormous guilt 


will certainly reſt on this fide of the water. p. 73. 


With Mr. S#aze's ſentiments the reader will not be diſ- 


pleaſed to compare Dr. PRIEST LIE Y's opinion. In his excel- 
| bY: lent 
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the dictates of :our. nature, and to the bene - 
volent injunctions of our religion; we ſhall 
ſhew- our gratitude to Providence ſor the na · 
tional  blefſiogs, -which we poſſeſs; and re- 
cover the confifiency. of our national charac» 
ter; that is, We halt do, what is incumbent 


lent diſcourſe before mentioned, heſays, (p. 9.) ** Conſider- 
dieß how long this abominable trafic has ſubliſteds 
my brethren, it is high time to put an end to it. Hitherto 
*« the nation in general has been but little apprized of the 
©7enormzy; and\ement of this evil ; and thoſe who have been 
* intereſted in the continuance and extenſion of it have like- 
** wiſe been interefted in concealing the horrid circumſtances 
attending it. Conſequently, hitherto, the national guilt 
© has been leſs than it otherwiſe would have been in conniviag 
* at it. But now that the eyes of the nation in general ur 
in a great meaſure opened to it, and in the way of being ſtill 
** more ſo, the national guilt will certainly be more than 
c ever; if immediate op be not put to a ſpecies of iniquity, 
ich calls ſo loud for che vengeance of Heaven. | 
Long as this note is already, 1 truſt the reader will not com- 
plain of the following" addition to it. | Mr; Par Ar, in his 
Principles of Meral aud Palitixal Phile/opby, (B. 111. Part 11. 
2 2. on the ſubject of Slavery) ays, ** The great revolu- 
tion, which has taken place in the Western world; way 
9 + probably « conduce,. and who knows but it was defigned, to 
*Wiceelerate the fall of this Abominable tyranny: aud” hob 
Dam this conteſt, and. we paſhons. which attend its are no 
ore, there may, ſucceed, haps, a ſeaſon for reflefting, 
* whether a legiſlature, which had fo long lent” its affiſtunce 
to the/ dpport of an jinſitution replete” n human milery, 
as bt to be truited with an empire, the molt extenſive that 
— cler obtained a any ige . quarter-of the world.“ 10 
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on us as Men, as Chriſtians, and as Engliſh- 
Men. And ought it to be aſked; what we 
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ſhall gui by the performance of ſuch duties? 


Hut if it be aſked, for commercial advantages 


we may refer to the writings of Loo, Hunt, 
PosTLETHWALT, SMITH, MILLAR; 
Youno, RAMs Ax, and to the information 
collected by the liberal and ſtrenuous exertions 
of Mr. CLaRxs0N : of which authorities I 
ſhall give ſome account in the Poſtcript. —In 
a religious view the advantages would be great, 
and probably much greater than can be fore- 
ſeen. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the advan- 
tages of religion and civilization depend on 
the capacity of the Negroes for ſuch im- 
provement. By the advocates of Slavery the 


"Negroes are accuſed of a natural indolence 
and want of perception ſufficient to preclude 
them from all improvement of the mind. 
Before, therefore, we can build at all on the 


hopes of diffuſing amongſt them the bleſſings 


of Chriſtian knowledge and civilization, it 


will be neceſſary to ſee what foundation there 
| is 
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is for ſuch an imputation. But what are. the 
reaſons given for the alleged incapacity of the 
Negroes ? They are collected from their ap- 
pearance and conduct, not in their own coun- 
try, but in the Weſt Indies, in the loweſt ſtate 
of Slavery. The defect of the imputation is 
obvious. Averſion to labour is' indeed one 


of the acknowledged characteriſtics of a ſa- 


vage people: perhaps the greateſt eruelty in 
the Slavery of Negroes, conſiſts in the vio- 
lation of their nature, which they ſuffer from 
the ſeverity of conſtant toil and taſk-work, 


ſo contrary to their natural feelings and ha- 
bits.“ But what, at beſt, can be expected 
| from extorted labour” We know what an 


T Ih the 6th oa of G Colle&ion of 3 p- 
219, we haye the relation of a voyage performed by Captain 
Puikirs, in à ſhip of 450 tons, along the coaſt of Guinea, 


for elephants teeth, gold, and Negro Slaves, intended for 


Barbadoes, in which he ſays, that they took . ſeven hundred 
„ $layes. on board, the men being all put into irons two and 
* two, ſhackled together to prevent their mutinying or ſwim- 
© ming aſhore. That the Negroes are ſo loth to leave their 


** own, country, that they often leap out of the canoe, boat, 


«* or ſhip, into the ſea, and keep under water till they are 
«© drowned; to avoid being taken up, and ſaved by the boats» 


which purſue them.“ BIXZZT' Account of Guinea, p- 101» 


Q 2 effect 
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effect even the mild deipotiſm of France has 


on the induſtry of its inhabitants: what then 
muſt be the efftet of that Slavery, which 3s 


more oppreſſire than the worſt nn 
eee W 1 


4. 9 
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We are told = the 3 exbibit 8 
marks af capacity or docility.— But, enen if 
no inſtance coud be produced of genius or 
docility in a Negro, of which however ſtrik- 


bog iaſtancęs are known, we might reply, 


that in the Weſt , Indian, Slavery there are 
very few opportunities far the developement 
of intellectual capacity, and a thouſand im- 
pediments dc check and gppreſs it. It is no 
new opinion, that Slavery extinguiſhes the 
beſt faculties of the mind. If Slavery repreſs 
all exertion- even in civilized minds, what 
effect muſt it have on the mind of an uncivi- 
lied barbarian ? Intellectual improvement 
in any condition demands protection and en- 
couragement. But in what circumſtance of 
Weſt Indian Slavery, the worſt ſpecies of 
. are we to en * encouragement to 

— mental 
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mental exertion ? Their health and ſtrength 


are dacrificed to the emolument of their maſ- 
ters, by conſtant and ſevere exactions of bo- 
dily labour. For ſo far their cruel deſtiny 


has ſunk them under the power af their op- 


preſſors. But their minds are free. The 
impaſſive virtue of their minds cludes all the 
tyranny and compulſion of torture, whips, 
and chains. Inſtruction and patient kindneſs 
might communicate to them ſome portion of 
religious knowledge, which might be pro- 
Grablg to their maſters, and eternally uſeful 
to themſelves : good effects have been ſeen 
from ſome judicious attempts within theſe 
few years : but they have no encouragement 
to ſubmit. to any exerciſe, which they are 
able to decline. The knowledge and arts, 
which we may be ever ſo zealous to commu- 
nicate, what reaſon have they to think, are 
not meant to be converted into ſome engine 
of oppreſſion, ſome new device of Slavery, 


as uſeful to their maſters, and as unprofitable 
to themſelves, as their other thankleſs la- 
bours ?. How can they credit the ſincerity af 


1 


_ ariſing from the confirmed age of the Slaves 
imported, and the very different habits of 


in a fituation the moſt unfavourable ta any 
. of 3 and then deny that 


| ( 130 ) 
inſtructions, which inculcate principles of 
univerſal benevolence and-brotherly kindneſs 


totally repugnant to their own experience? 


To theſe obſtacles muſt be added their want 
of leiſure for inſttuction; and to that a ſtill 
greater. difficulty, a phyſical impedimenz 


life to which they were accuſtomed' in 
Africa. Tranſported from habits of indo- 
lence to conſtant. labour, from freedom to 
the loweſt ſtate of ſervitude, and oppreſſed 
as their faculties are by the greateſt obſtacles 
to improvement, it can be no wonder that 


the Negro Slaves ſhould carry in their con- 


duct every ſymptom of . ſalleneſ⸗ 
or beg | old 

25 It appears 5805 cus ORSON 8 
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they poſſeſs it. The imputation of incapd- 
pacity, under ſuch circumſtances,” no diſin- 
tereſted or unprejudiced perſon would admit, 
even if proofs of African genius ot docility 
coud not be produced. But the poems of 
PniLLis WHEATLEY, and the letters of 
IcnaTivs Sancho, are ſingular teſtimonies 
that the African mind is ſuſceptible of very 
ſuperior improvement. Thoſe who doubt 
the value of theſe poems or letters, will, 
perhaps, form a more favourable, opinion of 


the capacity of the African Negro, from the 


account which NizBunR (in his Vage en 
Arabie) has given of FAR HAN, an African 
Negro by birth, who was governor of Labeia, 
at the time this celebrated traveller was in 
Arabia. FAR HAN was carried out of his 
country at an early age inte Arabia, and ſold 
to an officer in tha court of. the Prince of 


 Nemen,' As he wab very young, his maſter 


gave him every advantage of education: and 
muſt have been well ſatisfied with his im- 


provements, as he afterwards committed to 


him the management of his affairs. In this 
charge 


( 32 ) 


charge he gave ſuch proofs of piety 
fidelity, as attracted the notice; and gained 
him the favour; of the Prince; and at laſt 


clevated him to the government of Lobria: 


in which ſituation the Daniſh traveller was 
witheſs' to his great political prudence and 


| domeſtic virtues. - To theſe. inſtances of 


African capacity, I am able to add another 
of a very different kind, on the authority: of 
learned and much reſpected phyſician and 


philoſopher at Manchefter,* He ſays, that Dr. 


Ru en of Philadelphia is preparing for the Phi- 
loſophical Society of Maur beer, the hiſtory of 
a Negro Slave in Mary- land, of whoſe extraor- 
dinary powers of abſtract computation he gives 
the following account. Some gentlemen ſent 


_ «« for him, on purpoſe to know the certainty 
of the tories they had heard of him. One 


« of them aſked him, how many ſeconds a 


% man of 70 years, and ſome odd months, 
* weeks and days, had lived ? In a minute 


I See Mr. Rausaxr's Inquiry into the Effets of putting © 
Pop to the African Slave Trade by granting liberty to the Slave: 
iu the Britiſh Colonies, p. 43, 
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* ſaid the Slave, you forget the leap years.” 


A 3 14 
+ and a half he told the number, The gen- 
te tlemiah took up his pen, and after calcula 
te ting the ſame ſum by means of figures, told 
« him he was wrong, and that the number he 
* had declared was too great. Top, maſſa,” 


pon including the ſeconds contained in 
*the leap years, their ſums were exactly the 
cc: mea SD 


F rom "foch extraordinary efforts of imagi- 
nation, of moral judgment, of political pru- 
dence, and abſtraft reaſining, we may con- 
clude that the God of Nature has not ſuffer- 
ed the accidents of feature and colcur to coun- 
teract his Providence, or of place, to circum- 
ſcribe his bounty. r Compared with the bulk 
of mankind in any country, and under any 

4 See further particulars of the Maryland Negro in the 


Poltſcript. 
t I do not mention the inhabitants of Africa Prepria, in- 


cluding the Carthaginisu empire, or of Egypt, becauſe, I fear, 
they cannot be admitted into the account. The ical circum- 


ſtances of thoſe countries were very different from the coaſt of 


Guinea, or the interior parts of Africa: the Carthaginians 
too and Egyptians are, I belicve, generally allowed not to 


have been marked with thoſe perſonal diſtiactions which have 


been ſuppoſed by many to indicate in the Negro a difference 
of ſpecies, and with it an inferiority of ĩntellect. 
R circum 
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e ee ſuch inſtances ma. * rare: 
it cannot therefore be expected that many 
ſhould be produced from the annals of Negro 
Slavery. However, even under the diſcouraging 
circumſtances of Welt Indian Slavery, enough 


Mr. RAMs Ax indeed confeſſes, that his en- 


deavours to inſtruct his own Slaves, did not 


correſpond with his wiſhes ; but at the ſame 
time he makes a diſtinction which is very 


material to the preſent queſtion, between the 


African born Slaves and the Creoles, the 


latter of whom, he ſays, were ** particu- 


« larly ſenſible and acute.“ The Creole 


Slaves, who are born in Slavery, and trained 


from their infancy to the diſcipline of the 
whip, and the performance of extorted la- 


bour, ſuffer. no violation of early and natural 


habits, feel no defire of revenge for the / of 


bleſſings, which they have never known, no 


ix Inquiry into the Effets of putting 4 * the African 


Slave Trade, Ac. (London, 1784.) p- 7. 9. 


has been done in ſome endeavours to inſtruct 
the Negrocs, to ſhew what might be ex- 
pected from freedom and early education, 


rFancour 
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rancour for the irreſiſtible indignities to which 


they are ſubject, and contract no ſulleneſs or 
apathy from deſpair. The difference be- 
tween the parents and their children ſhews 


indiſputably, I think, the ſource of thoſe 
_ figns of incapacity, which have been object- 


ed to the African Slaves, in the Weſt Indies. 
But though Mr. Ramsav's own endeavours 


were not ſo effectual, as he wiſhed, yet he 


candidly acknowledges, that the ſucceſs of 
the Moravians has been very conſiderable,* 


The ſchool for the inſtruction of N egroe | 


Slaves, eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia by the 
philantropy of Mr. BzxnzzeT, who devoted 


the laſt two years of his life to, the perſonal 


attendance of it, has afforded, it is ſaid, 
*« ſome ſtriking proofs of the Negroe chil- 
« dren's advancement in learning, which 
have been tranſmitted to England.” But 


* See alſo the Biſhop of London's Sermon preached before 
the Society for the propagation of the Goſpel, p. 29. note. 

+ The memory of Ax TONY BZN IZE T will ever be re- 
vered for his genuine charity and philantropy. Though the ſol- 
lowing account of him is taken from the Advertiſement prefixed 
to his {ccount of Guinea lately republiſhed and now very common, 

eee 
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the information, which Mr. RamsAy, in the 
inquiry before mentioned, (p- -37» 38.) ) gives of 
I make no apology for tranſcribing it here with tho hopes of con- 


tributing to its circulation, and making a name more known, 
which every one who does not know, will de glad to know. 


% AxnTrovy Benezer was of à reſpectable family, and was 


* born at St. Quintin, in Picardy, in 1773˙ His father waz 
*< one of the many Proteſtants, who in conſequence of the 

«« perſecutions, which followed the revocation of the edi& of 
«« Nantz, ſought an aſylum in foreign countries. After a ſhort 
« ſtay ia Holland, he ſettled with his wife and children in 
* London, in 1715. Our Author having received a liberal 
education, ſerved an apprenticeſhip in an eminent mercantile 
* houſe in London. In 1731, the whole family removed to 
«« Philadelphia. His three brothers ſollowed trade ſycceſsfylly ; 


but he, whoſe purſuits were directed to worthier objects than 


« the attainment of wealth, and whoſe higheſt gratification 


** conſiſted in promoting the welfare of mankind, choſe the 


* © humble, but uſeful, occupation of inſtructing young people 
e in the paths of knowledge and virtue. Soon after his arrival 


in America, he joined in profeſſion with the people called 


© Quakers. The exertions of that ſociety to annihilate the un- 
*« chriſtian practiſe of holding negroes in ſlavery are well 


* known : In theſe endeavours, it is preſumed. that no indivi- 
„ dual took a more active part than this worthy citizen of the 
« world. His writings on this ſubje& were numerous: beſides 
« ſeveral ſmaller tracts, which were generally diſperſed, he 


«« publiſhed, in the year 1762, the following Account, of - 


which this is the fourth edition; and in 1767, he alſo pub- 

„ liſhed his Caution and Warning to Great Britain and her 
4% Colonies.” With the ſame benevolent views, he not only 
. availed himſelf of every opportunity of perſonal application, 


** but alſo corzeſponded with many perſons i in Europe, Ameri- 
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the ſtate of the Negroe Chriſtians in the Por- 
tugueze iſland of St, Thomas under the Line, 


ca, and the Weſt Indies, Though mean in his perſonal ap · 
pearance, ſuch way the courteſey of his manners, and ſo evi- 
dent the purity of his intentions, that he had ready acceſs 
to to people of all deſcriptions, and obtained the reſpoct of 
che few whom he failed to influence. 

About 1759, a conſiderable number of Prench families 
were removed from Acadia to Pennſylvania, on account of 
** ſome political ſuſpiciong. Towards theſe unſortunate people 
he manifeſted his uſual philantropy, and exerted himſelf 
much in their behalf; and it was generally to his care that 
** the many contributions, raiſed to alleviate their diſtreſſes, 
were entruſted, In a country where few underſtood their lan- 
1% guage, — Ma a/c 
*« inſured them his cheerful aſſiſtance, 
 «« Apprehending that much advantage would ariſe, both to 
** the individuals and the public, from inſtrucung the black 
people in common learning, he zealouſly promoted the eſta · 
*« bliſhment of a ſchool in Philadelphia for that purpoſe. His 
** endeavours were ſucceſsful, and a ſchool for negroes was in- 
** ſtituted, and has been ſupported ever ſince, principally by the 
religious ſociety of which he was a member; in which how- 
ever they have been liberally aſſiſted by well-diſpoſed perſons 
** of other denominations* The two laſt years of his life he 
devoted to a perſonal attendance of this ſchool, being ear- 
** neſtly deſirous that the black people might be better quali- 
*« fied for the enjoyment of that freedom to which great num : 
** bers of them had then been reſtored. To this, which he 
* conceived to be a religious duty, he ſacrificed the ſuperior 
„ emoluments of his former ſchool, and his bodily eaſe, al- 
though the weakneſs of his conſtitution ſeemed to demand 
*« indulgence. By his laſt will he directed, that after the de- 
'* ceaſe of his widow, his whole little fortune (the ſavings of 
* fifty years induſtry) ſhould, except a few ſmall legacies, be 
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ſeems to be the moſt important of any. which 


| the public is yet in poſſeſſion of. He ſays, 


upon the authority of an intelligent ſea offi- 

cer, „that there are upwards of 15,000 
60 Negroe Chriſtians in the iſland, inſtructed 
* to read and write, who daily attend divine 
40 worſhip, clean and well clad. Friars of 
* all orders, and prieſts of eyery denomina- 


- ** tion, are choſen from among them, and 


* are inſtructed in divine worſhip, and the 
«« Chriſtian rites —Why might not this iſ- 


| 7 land, 8 ſays Mr. RAMs Av, *© ſend out in 


time, Negroe teachers and artiſts to in- 


4 ſtrut and improve their brethren on the 


«« Continent ?” — May we not add, that if 
Creoles were early inſtructed in the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, under the encou- 


ragement of freedom and protection, why 
might not they contribute their ſhare to- 


wards civilizing the natives of Africa? There 
are many reaſons, which not only make the 


«« applied to the ſupport of this Negroe ſchool, which had been 


** ſo much indebted to his care aud benevolence: ſome ſtriking 
«* proofs of the Negroe· children's advancement in learning in 
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attempt defirable, but the proſpect of ue. 


ceſs vety probible: The difefion o Chrif 
tianity, and conſequently of the true khows 


ledge of God, with juſt principles of ſocial 


and civil duty, is deſirable chiefly on account 
of the firſt great object which ſhould be had 
in view, the recovery of thouſands from _ 


groſſeſt errors of idolatry. All attempts, at 


preſent, to inculcate amongſt them the reli- 
gion of Chriſt, muſt be vain, while Weſt Indian 
Slavery, throu gh the Slave Trade, continues 
the occaſion of perpetual hottilities amongſt 
them, and encourages praQices in the higheſt 
degree r repugnant to the dodtrines of Chriſti- 
anity. I do not know that Miſſionaries have 
ever attem pted to proſelyte the inhabitants of 
Africa : perhaps they have been deterred, 
under preſent circumſtances, by the great 
improbability of ſucceſs. But let a different 
kind of intercourſe be eſtabliſhed between 
Africa and Europe, and a miſſion of Negroe 
Chriſtians | would have many advantages, 
which no other miffion coud have. The na- 


tives of Africa would have an inſtinctive con- 
fidence 
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dave in Chriſtians of their own race: and 
theſe inſtructors would probably communi- 
cate their leſſons in a manner, that would 


harmonize better with the perceptions of an 
African mind, than the inſtructions of any 


| ane dener, 7 


The diffuſion a; Cbriſitianity would open 
the way to a great increaſe of commerce 


between Africa and Europe, and add lar- 
gely to the ſtock of general knowledge, 


by eſtabliſhing the means of a free and 


friendly intercourſe with the African na- 
tions, and of removing the reproach which 
has fallen on the preſent age, ( inquiſitive 
and liberal as it is,) for ſuffering ſo great a 
portion of the world to continue neglect- 


| ed or unknown. + Slaves have been ſo long 


an article of commerce, from which the 


African princes have derived very conſider- 
able revenues, that if Slavery and the Slave 


+ Africa was circumnavigated, as is well known, in an 
enterprize undertaken by the orders of Nzcnos, King of 
Egypt, as early as the beginning of the fixth century before 


Chriſt. See Goc ve T's Origin of Laws, Arti, and Sciences, 


Vol. III. p. 137. of the Engliſh Tranſlation, 
| Trade 
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uſeful Arts, Vol. x1. No. 61. p. 13. 
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Trade were aboliſhed, and there was no 
longer a market for Slaves, they-would be 
under the neceflity of opening ſome new 
ſources of revenue to ſupply the deficiency. 


This neceſſity would introduce other articles 


of commerce, and lead to the cultivation of 
arts at preſent unknown to them, which, 
while it enlightened their minds, would 
ſhew them the advantages of an extended 
commerce with Europe ; and by degrees lay 
open the vaſt continent of Africa to the ſame 
ſpirit of adventure, which has within theſe 
few years made ſo many important diſcoveries 


by ſea. 


When theſe circumſtances are conſidered, 
it will not, I think, be aſked what good we 
ſhall gain from the abolition of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade, that is from a meaſure, 
which is injoined by many poſitive duties, na- 
tural, religious, and political ; and encou- 


+ In this view the abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade 
becomes an obje& highly intereſting to the noble and patriotic 
Aſeciation (before mentioned) eſtabliſhed for promoting rhe 
diſcovery of the interior parts of Africa, See an account of 
their proceedings, in Younc's Anzalr of Agriculture and other 


raged 


K. 

. raged by many certain advantages, which we 
have the beſt authorities + to. believe, muſt 
accrue—and many probable advantages, of 
the greateſt conſequence, which, there is 
every reaſon to think, would accrue—to na- 
tional commerce, and the ſtock of general 
knowledge. 


If Weſt Indian Slavery be ſo repugnant to 


all the laws of God, of nature, and our 


country, as I have endeavoured to repreſent 


it; and if the abolition of it be ſuſceptible 


of the advantages, which I have ſtated, no 


Britiſh ſubje can be exempt from the duty 


of doing every thing in his power towards 


preventing the continuance of fo great a po- 


litical as well as moral evil : more ph 


+ See the Poſtſcript. 
1 © Both the guilt of the oppreſſor, and * miſery of the 


-< oppreſſed, will be equally laid at our door, This guilt will 
lie the heavieſt, no doubt, upon miniſters of ſtate, and all 
« thoſe who have the greateſt influence in public mcaſares ; 
* but a due proportion of it will be tmputed to all thoſe, who 
& do not exert whatever influence they may have to prevent 
« jt; which includes all who do not petition and remonſtrate 
* on the ſubjet, For ſo much is what every man may do. 
« This is the leaſt we can do to waſh our hands, and afſert 


„ our innocence,” Dr, PztzsTLEY's, Sermon om the Slave 


Trade, p. 13. 
7. 
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ly, as it ſhould ſeem, not thoſe ſubjects, 
« whoſe buſineſs it is to teach a it is 
«* every man's concern to know; not 
the interpreters of God's word, which is ſo 
flagrantly violated by Weſt Indian Slavery 
and its conſequences. To this reflection 1 
have been unavoidably led by the objections, 
which have been ſometimes made, on the 
preſent occaſion, to any interference of the 
clergy in civil matters: becauſe many of the 
clergy have exerted themſelves in preſſing 
upon the nation the duty and neceſſity of 
aboliſhing Slavery and the Slaye Trade. 
Though the magnitude of the evil com- 
plained of, as well as of its extenſive and 
complicated effects, will beſt juſtify the 
clergy from an unmerited objection ; yet I 
cannot conclude theſe confiderations without 
adding a few words on the, ſubject. Among 
other grounds of objection, it is ſaid, that 
«© our Saviour and his Apoſtles never inter- 
« meddled with the queſtion of Slavery, 
„though Slavery prevailed much more in 
« their time, than now.” In anſwer to this, 
it muſt be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 
8 2 there 
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there was no queſtin at that time about the 
legality of Slavery. For though the Romans 
acknowledged, that a ſtate of Slavery was 


contrary to nature, yet the exigencies of their 


military government rendered the employ- 


ment of Slaves neceſſary to carry on moſt of 


the ſubordinate occupations of life, In the 
next place, conſidering the univerſal preva- 


lence of Slavery in thoſe times, any direct op- 


_ poſition to it by the Apoſtles, would not only 
have defeated the immediate object, but would 
have been very unfavourable to their miſſion, 
They were ſent to preach a new religion 
amongſt the Gentiles, repugnant to all other 
religions then exiſting. This was in itſelf a 
ſufficient obſtacle to the progreſs of their 
doctrines. They did not therefore inculcate 
any innovations of civil policy, ſuch as the 
abolition of Slavery would then have been, 
but on the contrary preached peace and obe- 
dience to the ruling powers, without ex- 
ception to the juſtice of their government. 
Yet this abolition was at length effectually 
produced by the ſpirit of the religion, which 
they 
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they preached, and the gradual operation of 


its benevolent precepts. 


The preſent circumſtances of this country 


do not at all correſpond with that period of 
the Roman Government. The legality and 
_ expediency of Slavery is become a great queſ- 
tion, a ſubject of national Inquiry, in which 


every friend to his Religion and his Country 
is intereſted, Slavery is not, as it was with 
them, interwoven with our civil policy ; but 


has been long baniſhed from England, as 


dangerous to the community, and confined 
to its commercial dependencies. The aboli- 
tion therefore of theſe laſt but worſt remains 
of Slavery, would not produce any innova- 
tions of civil policy, but would eradicate 
from the Britiſh empire an evil, which is in- 
compatible with its genius. The appeal, 


which has been made to the Legiſlature, 


does not come from a conquered province, 
ſuch as Judea was to Rome, but is ſupported. 
by the largeſt and moſt opulent commercial 
bodies in the Sovereign ſtate, If the Clergy 
have exerted their endeavours to excite the 


and 
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and commercial impolicy of Slavery, and to 
ſecond the appeals of difintereſted humanity, 
by inculcating the duty and neceſſity of abo- 
liſhing it, they are only renewing the energy 
of thoſe Chriſtian principles, which in leſs 
enlightened days than the prefent, produced 
its abolition. 


laſtead therefore of wiſhing to reſtrain the 

exertions of any order of men, or individuals, 
in this cauſe of human nature, let us rather 
of all ranks, profeflions, and perſuaſions, 
unne — in the name of the common Father 
of mankind, in the name of Him, who died 
to ſave us all, in the name of Faitb, af Cha- 
rity and Liberty, — to implore thoſe, who 
have the power, to extirpate a ſyſtem of 
cruchy and oppreſſion, which has ſo long 
been ſuffered to exiſt to the diſhonour of hu- 
man nature, the difcredit of a Chriſtian na- 
tion, of a generous and enlightened people, 
and the. diſgrace of a free Conſtitution. 


I have now, Sir, completed the defign of 


this letter, in which, as You perceive, it has 
been 
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been my chief object to ſhew the neceſſity of 
aboliſhing SLAVERY in the Britiſb Colonies, 
not only from its inconſiſtency with be will 


of God, becauſe contrary to the natural and 


abſolute rights of mankind, and the ſpirit of 


the Chriſtian Religion; but from its incon- 


ſiſtency with the general tenour of the Britiſh 


Laws and Conſtitutian. Upon this inconſiſtency 


of Slavery with the nature of our Government, 
the queſtion reſpecting the Abolition of the 


Slave Trade, appears to me, I hope I may fay 


it without preſumption, to reſt chiefly as a 
ſubje& for the deliberation of a Britiſb legiſ- 
lature. Whether the Slave Trade be benefi- 
cial to the commerce of the nation and the 


public revenue, or not, whether all the cruel- 


ties imputed to the Slave Trade and Slavery 
can or cannot be ſubſtantiated, whether the 
cruelties complained of can be mitigated or 
not, the very exiſtence of Slavery, as long as 
it is permitted, muſt be a heavy reproach to 
this Country, and a diſcredit to the age, 
which can tolerate in any part of the Britiſb 
Empire, what the humanity of our ancient 
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Lawyers ſo uniformly, and, to their immor- 
tal honour, ſo ſucceſsfully laboured to abo- 
liſh in this Iſland. 


I am, 


| Yours, &c. 


r. BURGESS, 
C.C. Ce. Feb, 1789. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


EFORE I give the authorities above referred 
to concerning the commercial diſadvantages 
of Slave labour, and the Slave Trade, and the 
commercial advantages which would follow from 
the abolition of the whole Slave Syſtem, I ſhall 
ſupply ſome additional particulars of the Maryland 
Negro, which I owe to the friendly communication 
of Dr. Pzxcivar, who received them from Dx. 
Rvsn. Of their authenticity, ſays Dr. PzzcrivaLi, 
% have no doubt, as I know Dr. Rusx to be a 
© man of obſervation and probity; and we have 
* now a gentleman in Mancheſter, who has ſeen 
and converſed with the Slave, and who confirms 
ce the account, which has been given of him. The 
“Slave is now living, is about 70 years of Age, 
* of the name of Tuouas FuLLER, the property 
© of Mrs. ELiz. Cox, who lives about four miles 
from Alexandria in the ſtate of Virginia. Two 
T s citizens 
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&© citizens of Philadelphia viz. W. HarTsHoRn, 
« and S. CoaTzs, both gentlemen of probity and 
cc reſpectable character, having heard, in travelling 
<« through the neigbourhood, in which this Slave 
lives, of his extraordinary powers in Arithmetic, 
s ſent for him, and found their curioſity gratified 

by his Anſwers to the following queſtions. 


1. © Upon being aſked how many ſicohds there 
*« are in a year and a half, he anſwered in about 
« two minutes, 47, 394,000. 


2. Upon being aſked how many ſeconds a man 
* has lived who is 70 years of age, 17 days and 
e twelve hours old, he anſwered in a minute and a; 
half. 2,205,032,000. &c. (See above Page 132.) 


3. Upon being aſked, Suppoſe. a farmer has 
te ſix ſows, and each ſow has fix female pigs the 
*« firſt year, and they all increaſe in the ſame pro- 
« portion to the end of 8 years, how many ſows 
« will the farmer then have? In ten minutes he 


« anſwered, 34, 588, 806. 


te In the preſence of F. Wisrzx and B. W. 
„ Moxrrs, two other reſpectable citizens of Phi- 
« Jadelphia, he gave the amount, in a few minutes, 
* of nine figures multiplied by nine.“ 


\ 
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The Author of Con/iderations on the Emancipation 
of Negroes &c. is allowed the credit of having pro- 
duced the moſt reaſonable Apology for Weſt In- 
dian Slavery and the African Slave Trade, that has 
appeared. But plauſibly as he argues the ſubject, 
it is impoſſible not to perceive, that he reaſons 
againſt the conviction of his feelings. The bene- 


volent conſiderations and liberal conceſſions, which 


even in ſpite of the ſubject, ſometimes break thro” 
this defence of Slavery, ſhew how little ſuch a 
practiſe will bear the teſt of ſerious reflexion. In- 
deed the Author acknowledges, that © if the queſ- 
tion be put nakedly, whether Slavery be an evil, 
« and if it be not juſt to prevent negroes from being 
« enflaved ? there is not a Weft Indian Planter on 
*« the other ſide of the water, who from the evi- 
« dence of his own feelings, would not anſwer in 
te the affirmative. But furely this is not the way, 
ein which queſtions involving ſo many conſidera- 
e tions ought to be put. — Perſons in the ardour 
© of their enthuſiaſm may exclaim, periſh all con- 
E ſiderations, which are incompatible with juſtice 
* and morality ! But this will by no means ſerve 
e the purpoſe of the politician, (of whom alone 
ve are here ſpeaking,) to whom it is not always 
permitted to ſquare his conduct by the exact 
« theory of moral rectitude. Public atility is his 
«« principle ; and it is upon that principle, that go- 
e vernment as well as juſtice itſelf is founded.“ 
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This doctrine is very ſtrongly reprobated by the 
great Roman ſtateſman in the third book of his 
Offices, and was unanimouſly condemned, on a 
very trying occaſion, by the whole body of the 
Athenian people in the better days of their repub- 
lic.“ If Weſt Indian Slavery and the African 
Slave Trade were meaſures now only in project, 
and waited the approbation of the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, there can not be a doubt, I think, that 


both Slavery and the Slave Trade would be 
rejected as unanimouſly as the propoſal of The- 


miſtocles was by the Athenians, and with as 


much abhorrence as the attempt to introduce 


Slavery into England was in the time of Ed. VI, 
But as preſent intereſts have often more weight than 
paſt examples, I ſhall endeavour to confirm the 
judgement of Cicero and the Athenian people, by 
the opinions of ſome of our greateſt political 


®* Themiſtocles poſt victoriam ejus belli, quod cum Perſis 
fuit, dixit in concione, ſe habere conſilium reipublicz ſalutare, 
ſed id ſciri opus non eſſe. Poſtulavit, ut aliquem populus daret, 
quicum communicaret. Datus eſt Ariſtides, Huic ille, claſſem 
Lacedzmoniorum, quz ſubducta eſſet ad Gytheum, clam in- 
cendi poſſe : quo facto frangi Lacedæmoniorum opes neceſſe 


eſſet. Quod Ariſtides eum audiſſet, in concionem magna ex- 
ſpectatione venit, dixitque perutile eſſe conſilium, quod The- 


miſtocles afferret, ſed minime honeſtum. Itaque Athenienſes, 
quod hon:flum non eſſet, id ne utile quidem putaverunt, totamque 


eam rem, quam ne audierant quidem, auctore Ariſtide, repu- 


diaverunt. Ciczxo de Off. L. III. c. 11. Vaiterius Maxi- 

uus (L. VI. c. 5.) ſays, E veſtigio univerſa concio, guod 

r guum non videretur, id ne expedire quidem proclamavit. 
writers, 
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writers, and to ſhew from them that what, is al- 
lowed by the Advocates of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, to be inconſiſtent with moral rectitude and 
juſtice, is at the ſame time inconſiſtent with public 
utility, even in a commercial view. The authori- 
ries which I ſhall produce, tend to prove (1) that 


the labour of Slaves is leſs profitable than the la- 


bour of freemen; (2) that even if Slave labour 
were advantageous or neceſſary, the Slave Trade 
is unneceſſary ; (3) that the profits of the Slave 
Trade are too precarious to be generally beneficial 
to individuals; (4) that it is of no advantage to 
the public revenue; (5) that it is injurious to the 
naval power of Great Britain; (6) that it is inju- 
rious to its general commereial intereſts. 


1. It was found, fays Mr. Lonc, that one 
s plough uſed on an eſtate in the pariſh of Claren- 
don, turned up as much ground in one day, and 
4 in a much better manner, than one hundred ne- 
« proes could perform with their hoes in the ſame 
time.“ 1 | 


Mr. Hunt ſays, that © Columella adviſes the 
*« Maſter to give a reward, and even liberty to a 


« female ſlave, that had reared him above three 


j Lonc's Hiftery of Jamaica, Vol. 9. p. 459. See Mr. 
CLaxxso0Nn's Eſſay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade. p. 


III, 
« children ; 
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children: + a proof that ſometimes the ancients 
<« propogated from their flaves; which indeed can- 
not be denied. Were it otherwiſe, the practiſe 


c of Slavery, being ſo common in antiquity muſt 


have been deſtructive to a degree, which no ex- 
< pedient could repair. All I pretend to infer from 
<« theſe reaſonings, is, that Slavery is in general dif- 
<« advantageous both to the happineſs and popu- 


« louſneſs of Mankind, and that its place is much 


better ſupplied by the practiſe of bired jervants.” * 


For Mr. PosTLETawarT's opinion, ſee the ** 


ries at the end of this Poſtcripr. 


The experience of all ages and nations, ſays Dr. 
SMITH, © demonſtrates that the work done by 
e ſlaves, though it appears to coſt only their main- 
© tenance is in the end the deareſt of any. A per- 


ſon, who can acquire no property, can have no 


te other intereſt but to eat as much and labour as 
little as poſſible. Whatever he does beyond 
* what 1s ſufficient to purchaſe his own mainte- 
* nance, can be ſqueezed out of him by violence 
* only, and not by any intereſt of his own.” 4 


+ The laws of WeR Indian Slavery, on the contrary, diſ- 
courage the nataral increaſe of their Slaves, as may be ſeen in 
ſome extracts from the Weſt India laws,quoted by Mr. Su a xv, in 


his Repre/entation, p. 55. This is conſiſtent with what has been 


before mentioned (p.84.) on the authority of Mr. Rama, as 


the prevailing policy of the Weſt Indies, that it is better to 


buy than to breed Slaves. 


Ear. Vol. 1. p. 413. 
1 On the Wealth of Nations, Vol. 11. p. 88. 


« Though 
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Though the wear and tear of a free ſervant be 
* equally at the expenſe of his Maſter, it generally 
cc coſts him much lefs than that of a Slave. The 
fund deſtined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
« ſay ſo, the wear and tear of a Slave, is commonly 
« managed by a negligent Maſter or careleſs over- 
© ſeer, That deſtined for the ſame office with re- 
© gard to a free Man, is managed by the free man 
« himſelf. The diſorders which generally prevail 
* in the œconomy of the rich, naturally introduce 
e themſelves into the management of the former. 
The ſtrict frugality and parſimonius attention of 
the poor as naturally eſtabliſh themfelves in that 
of the latter. Under ſuch different management, 
the ſame purpoſe muſt require very different de- 
“ grees of expenſe to execute it, It appears accor- 
ce dingly, from the experience of all ages and na- 
tions, I believe, that the work done by freemen 
* comes cheaper in the end than that performed 
* by ſlaves. It is found to do ſo even at Boſton, New 
« York, and Philadelphia, where the wages of 
common labour are ſo very high.“ 


Mr. MiLLAR ſays, ** there is reaſon to believe 
« that the inſtitution of Slavery is the chief circum- 
* ſtance that has prevented (in the Weſt Indies) 
« thoſe contrivances to ſhorten and facilitate the 


* On the Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1. p. 122. 


© more 
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© more laborious employments of the people, 


© which take place in other countries, where free- 
dom has been introduced. Notwithſtanding the 
« connexion between our colonies and the mother- 
« country, the inſtruments proper for ſome of the 
* moſt common branches of labour are little known 
« in many parts of the Weſt Indies. In Jamaica 
ce the digging of a grave gives full employment to 
« two men for a whole day; as from the want of 
cc proper tools it is neceſſary to make a large hole 
© no way adapted to the human figure. I am in- 
formed, that, unleſs it has been procured very 
&« lately, there is hardly a ſpade in the whole iſland. 
In procuring firewood for boiling ſugar, &c. a 
<* work that takes up about five or ſix weeks yearly, 
© no uſe is made of the ſaw, but the trees are cut 
<« with an ax into logs of about 30 inches in length. 
&« Inſtead of a flail the negroes make uſe of a ſingle 
« ſtick in threſhing the Guinea- corn; ſo that in 
< this and in winnowing, ten women are capable 
* of doing no more work in a day, than, with our 
< inſtruments and machinery, two men would per- 
« form in two hour, From the want of a ſcythe 
* or ſickle, they are obliged every night to cut 
with a knife, or pull with their hands, a quantity 
« of graſs ſufficient to ſerve their horſes, mules, 


and black cattle, 5 With regard to the planting 


F Theſe obſervations were made about 1765, and relate 
more immediately to the pariſhes of Vere, Hanover, and St. 
Thomas in the vale. | 

« of 
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+ «© of ſugar, experiments have been made, in ſome 


« of the iſlands, from which it appears that, in 
s this ſpecies of cultivation, cattle might be em- 
„ ployed with advantage, and that the number of 
« {ſlaves might be greatly diminiſhed “. But theſe 
« experiments have been little regarded, in oppo- 
« ſition to the former uſage, and in opppoſition 


to a lucrative branch of trade which this inno- 
vation LT 8-6 e ee 


Mr: Youre days, that «all calculations of Weſt 
* India labour by Slaves prove, that the product 
& raiſed by Slaves is abſolutely contemptible on 
e e CIR 


| ole ee as well as labourers upon 
« an Engliſh farm, the total product will be found 
per animal, (horſe and Man,) much more than 
double the Weſt-Indian product per negroe; ap- 


_ ©-parently a deciſive proof of the extreme defi- 


te ciency in the labour of Slaves, and fufficient to 
4 fſhew that there can hardly be any rate ſuppoſed 
*« of free labour, which would not be cheaper than 
that of Africanſlaves.” t 
But if Slave labour be ſo difadvantageous, it is 
an obvious queſtion, how happens it that the Weſt 


8 Ser 8 publiſhed i in 1775. 
t On the Origin of the Diftindtion of Ranks, p. 357. 


+ You xc's Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IX. No. 49. P-94-95- 
U India 
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India planters have continued fo long blind to their 
own intereſts, Dr. Su1TH offers the following rea- 
* ſons: If great improvements are ſeldom to be 
© expected from great Proprietors, they are leaſt 


of all to be expected, when they employ Slaves 
for their workmen. — The pride of Man makes 
*« him love to domineer, and nothing mortifies 
* him ſo much as to be obliged to condeſcend: to 
« perſuade his inferiors. Wherever the law allows 
ce it, and the work can afford it, therefore, he will 


« generally prefer the ſervice of Slaves to that of 


„ freemen. The planting of Sugar and tobacco 
can afford the expenſe of Slave cultivation. The 
< raiſing of corn, it feems, in the preſent times, 
* cannot. In the Engliſh Colonies, of which the 
principal produce is corn, the far greater part of 
* the work is done by freemen. In our ſugar 
«© Colonies on the contrary the whole work is done 
ce by Slaves, and in our tobacco colonies à very 


great part of it. The profits of a ſugar planta- 


tion in any of our Weſt Indian Colonies are ge- 
* nerally much greater than thoſe of any other 
cultivation that is known either in Europe or 
America: and the profits of a tobacco planta- 
tion are ſuperior to thoſe of Corn, as has already 
been obſerved. Both can afford the expence of 


« Slave cultivation, but ſugar can afford it ſtill 


< better than tobacco. The Number of Negroes 


« accordingly is much, greater in proportion to 
that 
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< that of whites, 6c Opn > We. 
« bacco Colomes,” * 


2. But even if the labour of Slaves were cheaper 
than that of freemen, and Slave cultivation were ne- 
ceſſary to the ſugar Colonies, the Slave Trade is not 
neceſſary, becauſe the Stock of Slaves on every 
Plantation may be kept up without freſh importa- 

tions from Africa. It appears that during the late 
War the Slave Trade was almoſt annihilated; and yet 
by a different treatment of the Slaves the ſubſiſting 
number was equal to the neceſſary labour of the 
Plantations. 1 To what has been mentioned above 
p. 65, (note), may be added the information con- 
tained in the Concluſion to the Preface of Dr. 


Pansrrzv's Sermon on the Slave Trade, that one 
Planter, who employs a very great number of 


« Slaves, has had no occaſion to purchaſe any 
< freſh ones theſe twenty years.” | 


® On the Wealth of Nations, Vol. II. p. 88. 89. 

1 Clark/on's Eſſay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade, p. 129. 
In the year 1772 failed from the different parts of Great Bri- 
tain for the coaſt of Africa, 175 Veſſels ; in 1779 the number 
of ſuch Veſſels amounted to no more than 28. Yet the Sugar 
Trade of this Country, and, of courſe, the revenue derived 
from that Trade, were very little affected. For in the year 1772 
was imported into England 1, 766, 422 Cwt. of Sugar : in 
1779, was imported 1, 441, 943- The variations between the 
two years 1772 and 1779 may be * in Mr. CLazx5s0Nn's 


Eſſay. 
2 3. The 
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3. The Slave Trade is notonly unneceſſaryto keep 
up the Stock of Slaves in the Weſt Indlan Colo- 
nies, but the profits of the Trade are too preca- 


rious to be a general concern to this country. From 


the beſt information that has been collected it ap- 


pears, that though great fortunes have been gained 


by Slave Merchants, and, if it were to be conti- 
nued, would probably ſtill be gained, yet the Slave 
Trade has been among all nations, and is ſtill at 
the preſent moment, unprofitable in the aggregate, 
The great African company in England, who had 

conſiderable advantages, failed ſeveral times. The 


Daniſh failed laſt year. Out of 13 French Com- 
panies, eſtabliſhed at Senegal, 12 have failed, and 


the 13th. it is expected, will ſoon follow | the * 
of the other. 


5 To the general commercial intereſts of Great 


Britain, it muſt be highly injurious by preventing 


the eſtabliſhment of more beneficial branches of 


commerce. 


4. It is of no advantage to the revenue; as the 
bounties and drawbacks on this Trade very much 
exceed any Duties, that ariſe from the goods ſent 
into it, as appears from the ſtatements given by 


Mr. CrAxKsox, in his Eſay on the Impolicy &c. 


p- 107, &c. 
6. To the naval intereſts of this country it appears 
to be very detrimental by the deſtruction of the 


Seamen, of whom it is ſaid to deſtroy more in one 
- year 
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year than all the other Trades in Great Britain 
deſtroy in two. See CLARKSON, p. 53, &c. 
For a ſolution of the principal commertial diffii- 
culties, which appear to be againſt the abolition of 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, ſee the Introduction 
to Mr. Ramsay's Objefions and Anſwers : ; and Mr. 


Gazcorr's Eſſays, p. 389, Kc. 


_— 


* 
— 


As Mr. CLarx$o0n has gone more fully into thjie 
ſubje& of the Impolicy of the Slave Trade than 
any other writer, I ſhall give the general reſult of 
his Inquiries, as it is ſummed up by himſelf at the, 
Concluſion of his Eſſay. 4 


AI « [t has appeared, that the Slave Trade, conſi- 
_« dered abſtractedly by itſelf, is of no emolument to 
« 0 the nation; that it is unprofitable, on the whole, 
* to individuals; and that it is the grave of our ſea- 
c nen, deftroying more of them in one year, than 
« al} the other trades of Great Britain, when put 
« together, deſtroy in two. | 
« Tt has appeared, on the other hand, that the 
te trade which might be ſubſtituted for it in the na- 
« tural productions of Africa, if conſidered in the 
« ſame light, would, by affording an inexhauſtible 
« mine of wealth to our dyers and artificers in wood, 
« by enabling us to break the monopoly of the 
« Dutch in ſpices, by repaying us for the loſs of 


America, and by becoming the cheapeſt market 
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« for all ſorts of raw materials for our manufactu- 
S rers, be of great national advantage. 1270 

At has appeared, ſecondly, that ſuch a trade 
„would be higly profiteble to individuals. 


. « Thirdly, that it would be a nurſery for our ſea- 


<« wen, not only to cheriſh and preſerve them, but 
te to return them in health and vigour, in caſe of 
« an emergency, in a few weeks. 


« Fourthly, that it could not - poſſibly interfere 


e with the productions of our preſent colonies. 

« This is the firſt ſtatement that may be collected 
* from a peruſal of the preſent work. 

To proceed. © Ir has appeared alſo, that, if the 
« ſlave trade were aboliſhed, ſuch an abolition 
. © could not be productive of any immediate detrĩ · 
4 ment, but would be attended with future gain. 
., < Firſt the planter would be relieved from a con- 
e tinual ſource of embarraſſment and diſtreſs ; his 
* property would be increaſed, his annual returns 
< would be larger, he would feel himſelf in an in- 


dependent ſituation, in point of ſubſiſtence, both 


ein peace and war, and he would have the un- 
e ſpeakable ſatisfaction of going to his bed fearleſs 
e of any private machinations, and in full confi- 


e dence that his property, as well as his perſon, 


« would be ſecure. 
. « Secondly, his ſlaves, neceſſarily experiencing, 
ce on one hand, a diminution of their former ri- 
a and * by certain regulations, to po- 
os ſitive 


and their condition be conſiderably improved, 


(0 163) 


« ſitive advantages on the other, they would 'be 
admitted to a conſiderable portion of happineſs, 


„„ 
« of war. 

« Fourthly, new ſources would be opened for 
« the improvement of the revenue. 

« Fifthly, new ſources would be opened for the 
« conſurnption of our manufactures. 

« This is the ſecond ſtatement that may be col- 
c lefted from the preſent work; and I think it is 
« eyident, upon a mature conſideration of both, 
e unleſs a perſon wilfully ſhuts his eyes, that the 


«ſlave trade is (as I undertook to ſhew in the in- 


« troductory chapter) as impolitick as it is inhuman 


_ « and umi. For when we conſider that this trade, 


« by deſtroying our marine, is not only a political 
«evil in itſelf, but that it hinders the introduction of 
« one, to which if it were compared in point of in- 
« dividual or national emolument, it would be like 
ec an ifland to a contineut, or a river to a ſea; and 
te that it prevents the exiſtence of thoſe important ad - 
cc yantages both to the colonies and this kingdom 
<« that have been deſcribed above; we may fafely 
« ſay, that whatever arguments the moralift is able 
«to collect from the light of reaſon, or the man 
« of humanity from his feelings, the ſtateſman is 
« able to collect others from the ſource of policy, 
r ior ng nds its ABOLITION. 
QUERIES 


( 
QUERIES propoſed, in the Univerſhl Dictio- 
nary of Trade and Commerce, by Maracnuy 


Posrrrruwarr, who! was 4 Member of the 


- African Company. {Vide, Englith TI 
22 ) 


1 Whether ſo —— 8 coun- 
try as Africa is, will not admit of a far more ex- 
renfive and profile i t9.Greas Britain, wal 
it yet ever has done? 

II. beter che people ;of this. country, 12 
withſtanding cheir colour, are not capable of being 
civilized, as well as great numbers of the indians 
in America and Aſia have been? and whether the 
primitive inhabitants of all countries, ſo far as we 
have been able to trace them, were not once as ſa- 
vage and inhumanized as the Negroes of Africa? 
and whether the ancient Britons themſelves, ..of 
this our own country, ery. nor: nes. upon a level 
with the Africans? _ > 

III. Whether, therefore, chere is not a * 
bility.char this people might, in time, by proper. 
management in the Europeans, become. as wiſe, 
as induſtrious, as ingenious, and as humane, as the 
people of any other country has done? 

IV. Whether their rational faculties are not, in 
the general, equal to thoſe of any other of the hu- 
man ſpecies ; and whether they are not, from ex- 
perience, as capable of mechanical and manufac- 
toral arts and trades, as even the bulk of the Eu- 
mu? 


V. Whether 


r 
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V. „ Whatbar ic wort ieee 


of all the European nations concerned in the trade 


to Africa, rather to endeavour to cultivate a friend« 


| ly, humane, and civilized commerce with thoſe 


people, into the very center of their extended coun- 
try, than to content themſelves only with ſkimming 


a trifling portion of trade upon the ſea coaſt of 


Africa ? | 

VI. Whether the greateſt hindrance and obſtruc- 
tion to the Europeans cultivating a humane and 
Chriſtian-like commerce with thoſe populous coun- 
tries, has not wholly proceeded from that unjuſt, 
inhumane, and unchriſtian-like traffic, called the 
Slave Trade, which is carried on by the Europeans? 

VII. Whether this trade, and this only, was not 
the primary cauſe, and ſtill continues to be the chief 
cauſe, of thoſe eternal and inceſſant broils, quar- 


rels, and animoſities, which ſubſiſt between the Ne- 


groe princes and chiefs ; and conſequently thoſe 
eternal wars which ſubſiſt among them, and which 
they are induced to carry on, in order to make pri- 
ſoners of one another, for the ſake of the Slave 


Trade ? 
VIII. Whether, if trade was . on with 


them for a ſeries of years, as it has been with moſt 


other ſavage countries, and the Europeans gave no 
encouragement whatever to the Slave Trade, thoſe 


cruel wars among the blacks would not ceaſe, and 
a fair and honourable commerce in time take place 


throughout the whole country ? 
X IX. Whether 


1 

8 Whether the example of the Dutch in the 
Eaſt Indies, who have civilized innumerable of the 
natiyes, and brought them to the European way of 
cloathing, & c. does not give reaſonable hopes that 
| theſe ſuggeſtions are not viſionary, but 8 on 
experience, as well as on humane and Chriſtian- lik 

principles? ü | 

X. Whether commerce in general has.ngt proved 
the great means of civilizing all nations, even the 
moſt ſavage and brutal; and why not the Africans? 

XI. Whether the territories of thoſe European 
nations, that are intereſted in the colonies and plan- 

tations in America, are not populoys enough, or 
may not be rendered ſo, by Proper encouragement 
given to matrimony, and to the breed of foundling 
infants, to ſupply their reſpective calonies with la- 
bourers in the place of Negroe ſlaves? 

XII. Whether the Britiſh dominions in general 
have not an extent of territory ſufficient to increaſe 
and multiply their inhabitants; and whether it is 
not their own fault that they do not increaſe them 
ſufficiently to ſupply their colonies and * 
with whites inſtead of blacks ? 


101. 
118. 


„ 


I. 17. read repair 
l. 10. — and general 


l. 5. — maintain 


.I. 14. — practice 


I. 21, — incongruity 


. I. 20, —— Metaphyſicians 


. I. 6. —— philanthropy 
I. 10, — ſtronger 
.I. 12, —— can read 


I. 16, — miſeries 

I. 1. Omitted in the note, Mr. Ramſay's Ob- 
| jections and Anſwers, &c. p. 13. 
IJ. 4. — probandi 

I. 7. —» Weſt Indian 

Il, 12. < to protect 
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